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METROPOLITAN HORSE RAILROAD. 

The fine engraving below is from a drawing made expressly for 
us by Mr. Champney. It represents the cars of the Metropolitan 
Railroad at the Boston terminus in Tremont Strect, and embraces 
an accurate view of the Tremont House and the gateway of tle 
Granary Burying Ground. The comfort, convenience and econo- 
my of horse railroads, benefiting all classes of the community, 
are now almost universally recognized. By another year there 
will be six of these lines for the purpose of accommodating the 
travel to and from Charlestown, Dorchester and Cambridge, and in 
the direction of Brookline and Brighton. The Metropolitan Rail- 
road Company was the first chartered. This road commences at 
the Tremont House, and extends by a double track through Tre- 
mont Street, passing on the side of the street next to the Granary 
Burying Ground and the Common, to the jntersection of Tremont 
with Boylston at the Winthrop House; thence by a single track 
through Tremont’ and Dover to Washington Street, also by an- 
other single track, from the same intersection, through Boylston 


ay 


and Washington to the junction at Dover Street. From this point 
the line runs by a double track to the Norfolk House in Roxbury. 
In connection wit’: the main line, the company have a branch to 
the Dorchester line, near Cottage Street, in that town, by way of 
Eustis Street and Mount Pleasant, Roxbury. Branches will pro- 
bably be added through Warren Street, Oak Street, Roxbury, and 
from the Norfolk House, via Centre Street, to the line of West 
Roxbury at Hog Bridge, the last named branch being intended to 
meet the Jamaica Plains road. In Boston, the Metropolitan Com- 
pany have a location over the Tremont Avenue, past the Boston 
and Providence Railroad, crossing through Lowell Street to its 
junction with Centre Street, Roxbury, at Hog Bridge. This 
branch will be constructed in the spring. The route of the cars 
from the Tremont House is through Boylston, Tremont and 
Washington Street, over the Neck to Roxbury, returning through 
Dover and Tremont Street. The station-house and offices of the 
company are in the Metropolitan Hotel, formerly the Montgomery 
House, and lately occupied by our own establishment. The offices 


are fitted up very liberally, and embrace a complete suite of apart- 
ments for the ladies, provided with all the modern conveniences. 
The equipment of the company will consist of 500 horses, from 
40 to 50 cars, including open and top-seated cars, 50 omnibuses 
and 80 close and open sleighs. The cars for Roxbury are all 
painted a straw color, and will show a green light at both ends. 
Those for the Dorchester line, via Eustis Street and Mount Pleas- 
ant, are painted blue, edged with gold. The Neck cars are paint- 
ed red, and will show red lights. The Neck cars will run from 
the Roxbury line only; the Roxbury cars to all points will run 
through Roxbury Street. Appropriate light-boards on the top of 
each of these lines will indicate their precise destination respective- 
ly. A part of these cars will show lights from the dome ventila- 
tors on the top. The cars will seat comfortably 24 passengers, and 
it is the intention of the company to provide enough for all to have a 
seat. A car will run from each main terminus every two minutes. 
At present the cars run from daylight to midnight, but will soon 
ran three or four times an hour from midnight till morning. 


THE METROPOLITAN HORSE RAILROAD, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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[coxTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XV. 
WEALTH AND HONOR. 


‘* The miser lives alone, abhorred by all, 
Like a disease, that cannot so be ‘scaped, 

But, canker-like, eats through the poor men's hearts 
That live about him—never has commerce 

With any, but to ruin them.” 


“‘Ir will never do to go up stairs in this plight,’’ muttered Hol- 
brook, as he rose and endeavored with his handkerchief to staunch 
the blood that was flowing profusely from a cut made in his fore- 
head by the sharp corner of the lower stair, against which he had 
fallen. “ Luckily ’tis only skin deep, and 1 will go down to Job 
Carr’s, where I can wash off the blood.” 

So he left the palace, and was soon threading the lanes of the 
lower town, with his hat over his eyes, and his cloak drawn up 
about his blood-stained face. The tell-tale scar was livid with 
rage, and the more he thought of the boldness with which the 
Indian girl had punished his radeness, the more savagely did 
revenge gnaw at his heart. Meanwhile he arrived in that part of 

~ the city frequented by the lowest and most abandoned of both 
sexes, and stopped before an antiquated house, over the door of 
which was a sign, bearing the time-faded inscription: ‘‘ Job Carr, 
Dealer in Marine Stores.” 

The door was fastened, and such a dull, heavy echo followed 
Holbrook’s vigorous knocks, that the old house seemed deserted. 
Holbrook, however, knew better, and going up a side alley, he 
unceremoniously entered the yard, where a wrinkled old hag was 
washing. Familiar as she was with vice-distorted countenances, 
the bloody and ferocious visage of the intruder made her start, 
and she exclaimed : 

“ Be you human ?” 

“ Human!” he hissed ; 
is. Where is Carr?” 

“ Got something to sell?” asked the old woman, in an inquisi- 
tive tone. 

“ Where is Carr, I ask ?” roared Holbrook, becoming more and 
more irritated. 

“‘ Not to home for the hangman,” answered the old hag, with a 
chuckling laugh ; ‘so I guess you’d better get out.” 

The countenance of Holbrook assumed a look of diabolical 
ferocity, and snatching up a billet of wood, he would surely have 
struck his tormentor had not a head been protruded from an upper 
window, as if to ascertain the cause of the difficulty. Holbrook 
was not to be forgotten by any one who had once seen him, and 
as he raised his arm, his angry purpose was stayed by a soft, yet 
masculine voice : 

“Don’t hit her—don’t hit her! She’s a sort of simpleton, and 
don’t know ye. Let him in, Becky; he’s a friend.” 

“A friend!” growled the old dame, fastening a look of malig- 
nant spite upon Holbrook as she opened the house door. “A few 
sich friends as this would keep the ghosts off.” 

“Hold your tongue,” said Holbrook, “and take this half 
guinea to buy brandy with, to make you good-natured.” 

The old woman clutched the coin in her skinny palm, without a 
word of thanks, and Holbrook entered the kitchen, which was 
half filled with old sails, cordage and scraps of iron. The walls 
were blackened with smoke, although but a few embers then occu- 
pied the huge fire place, and but little light found its way through 
the dirt-begrimmed windows. There was but a scanty array of 
old furniture, and the aspect of the place was wretched and 
cheerless indeed. 

Yet it seemed an appropriate abiding-place for the owner, who 
entered from a side door. Originally tall, his meagre form was 
now bent by time, and long white locks hung in matted masses 
upon his rounded shoulders. His cadaverous countenance was 
formed of a succession of sharp angular lines, which gave him a 
look of low cunning, while his reddish eyes, gleaming from their 
sunken pits, seemed almost to light up the obscurity of the room. 
Unshaven and unwashed, with a patched, greasy suit of clothes, 
he appeared more like a wild beast than a civilized being. 

“Well,” said he, in a purring tone of voice, “have you had a 
tussle with your young bride ?” 

“ What bride?” in turn inquired Holbrook. 

“ Why, the dear lost one for whom you went, and who you 
intended to bring back as Mrs. Holbrook, to crave her lady- 
mother’s blessing, and her property.” 

“ Half of which,” sarcastically growled Holbrook, “was to go 
into the well-filled coffers of Job Carr.” 

“ Nay, worthy captain,—I have no coffers. I am a poor man— 
a miserably poor man. Byt did I not discover the prize? Did I 
not discover, in an old anéhor brought me by a Yankee cabin-boy, 
a clue to the missing vessel, to which I know at a glance it be- 
longed? Did Lnot then ascertain that the young heiress had 
been saved, and:lived? And did I not give you, my valiant sol- 
dier, money to go and secure her with ?” 

“Give me some water,” said Holbrook, with provoking cool- 
ness. “I wish to w: sh the blood from my face.” 

“‘ But the girl—my money advanced ?” 

“ Hang you, the girl, and your money! Give me some water.” 


“that is more than any one in this den 


Although burning with impatience to learn the result of Hol- 
brook’s mission, the old miser, with a heavy heart, was forced to 
bring a basin of water, a tiny bit of soap, and a diminutive towel 


that was worn thin enough to serve as a mosquito net. 

“Here is what you want,” said he. ‘Now will you have a 
small glass of spirits ?”’ 

“Not I!” exclamed Holbrook, as he removed the blood stains. 
“But a good half tankard of it, without a drop of the liquid 
called water, for which I have no reverence. Bring also a clean 


pipe and some tobacco.” 


Groaning at such extravagance, the unwilling host disappeared, 
but soon returned with what had been so unceremoniously 
demanded. 


“ Good !’’ exc Holbrook, after having nearly drained the 
tankard of its fiery contents. Then leisurely seating himself, he 
filled his pipe, and began to smoke in the most provoking way, 
apparently enjoying the uneasiness of Carr, who appeared to be 
sitting upon pins, so nervously did he move about. At last the 
expected budget of news was opened. Holbrook, it appeared, 
had gone to Massachusetts for the express purpose of abducting 
Mabel Gwynne, and forcing her to marry him, that he might 
secure her property. But her boldness in escaping from him, as 
has been previously narrated, frustrated his schemes, neither could 
he succeed in carrying her from the rectory, so closely did Frank 
Ordway keep watch and ward there. 

“And so,” he concluded, “‘ having a chance to do a little busi- 
ness in the way of news carrying between the armies, I gave up 
the chase. The game is still there.” 

A groan escaped from Carr, which seemed to have been wrung 
from the depths of his very heart, while Holbrook puffed away 


with apparent unconcern. It was a moment of deep meditation 
for each one. 


“I suppose,” blandly remarked Carr, “ that you are willing to 
repay me the sum which I loaned you before you started ?”’ 

“Loaned me!” exclaimed Holbrook, regarding his companion 
with an eye of fierce scrutiny. 

“ Yes—that is—well, you had the money.” 

“And you, sitting in this old shanty like a spider watching for 
flies, would have made over a hundred per cent. had I been suc- 
cessful,’”’ said Holbrook, with the sullen displeasure of an injured 
man. “So no more of that, old two per cent., but when this 
fighting is over, I mean to try again. Meanwhile, I have some- 
thing equally good in view.” 

“ What is it?” eagerly inquired Carr, his face beaming with the 
exultation of prospective gain. 

“Do many officers come here to borrow money now-a-days ?”’ 

“ Yes—nearly all,” replied the old miser ; but then he took care 
to add : “ Of course, I can accommodate but few of them, for capi- 
talists are scarce in Quebec.” 

“OQ stop your poverty cant,” said Holbrook. “The fact is, 
that Quebec is now in great danger of being captured.” 

“T fear it is.” 

“ Well, for a consideration, the continental force can be render- 
ed powerless, and their leader will surrender them with but a 
mockery of an engagement.” 

“And he asks ?” 

“ He asks ten thousand pounds, so doI. What per centage will 
you discount for us at ?”’ 

“Fifty per cent.” 

“ You extortionate old hoard-up! Never mind; 1 must have a 
couple of hundred guineas at any price.” 

“Two hundred demons! Why, I have not ten in the house!” 
exclaimed Carr, with the despairing look of a ruined man. 

“ You can obtain them, if not—” 

Holbrook’s remarks were here interrupted by the same discharge 
of artillery which had been heard at the Intendant’s Palace, but 
which was so near at hand as to make Carr’s old windows rattle 
madly in their frames. 

“T must hasten to see what this is,” he exclaimed, and left the 
house, greatly to the relief of his host, who rubbed his thin hands 
cheerfully together as the sound of the desperado’s footsteps smote 
heavily upon his ear. 

“ Aha!” muttered the old man. “ He thinks he can fool Job 
Carr, but he is mistaken. Madame de Frontenac will give me 
more to restore her daughter single, than to have her come back 
the wife of that rascal. I will write her at once.” 


About half an hour before the discharge of artillery to which 
double allusion has been made, a canoe, with four Indians bend- 
ing its paddles as they urged it along the rapid current, had been 
seen coming down the St. Lawrence. It was evidently from 
Montreal, and as it drew near the water battery, news spread 
throughout the city that the governor was on board. He had been 
anxiously expected, and as he was very popular, crowds rushed 
down to welcome him. 

Rumor for once was correct, and it was a salute fired as the 
canoe was brought alongside of the wharf, that had caused so 
much alarm in palace and in hovel. True, he brought unpleasant 
intelligence, for he had been forced to surrender Montreal, and 
had only escaped by using muffled, paddies. Yet he was never- 
theless welcome. 

Vigorous and muscular, General Carlton had a commanding 
aspect, and his very manner and gestures bespoke that decision of 
action which inspires the wavering with valor, while it makes the 
erring tremble. The fire of genius flashed from his full eye, 
which never glanced at an object but looked it through and 
through, while equal characteristics of firm determination were 
easily discernible around his well-formed mouth. The very pre- 
sence of such a leader restored confidence. 

Acknowledging with graceful bows the cheers of the assembled 


crowds ou the wharf, and briefly stating the position of things at 
Montreal, the governor hastened to the castle. Efe proceeding 
far on his way thither, however, he was greeted by Colonel Mac- 


‘Lean, who had hastened-to meet him, and who imthediatély began 


to explain why he had assured so much 2 and how 
he had exercis@@ command. 

“You were right—quite right,” said the governor, when he 
had heard all the worthy colonel’s plans, “and I shall take great 
pleasure in giving you due honor in my despatch. Meanwhile, 


let me solicit your continued co-operation.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PLOTTING AND COUNTER-PLOTTI 


“ From the whose trembling hand 
Could hardly buckle on his brand, , 
To the raw boy, whose shaft and bow 
Were yet scarce terror to the crow; 
Prompt at the rendezvous they stood 
By bundreds, prompt for blows and blood.” 


A review of the garrison by the governor, on the morning 
after his arrival, enlivened the city at an early hour. Squadrons 
of horse swept by at a brisk trot ; field-pieces and caissons rumbled 
heavily along; battalions of infantry were announced by their 
bands, and the bagpipes of the Highlanders were echoed by the 
bugles of the riflemen. The line was formed on the Plains of 
Abraham, rendered immortal by Wolfe’s glorious victory, and 
before all the troops had arrived, the limits marked out for the 
parade were defined by a large concourse of spectators, which 
formed a brilliant framework to the martial panorama. A glow- 
ing autumn sun gilded each sword and bayonet, and a pleasant 
breeze, as it stirred plaids and plumes, added to the effect. Every 
one appeared to be in high spirits; the smiles of beauty and the 
cheers of manhood encouraging those who were evidently so well 
prepared to defend the city. 

The governor was most delighted of all, and when, in the im- 
posing column which marched past him in review, he recognized 
whole companies of discharged veterans, mingled with volunteers 
from the merchants and the students, he exclaimed to his staff: 
“T had to run from Montreal, but the wel will have to run from 
Quebec !”’ 

After the review, the governor invited his principal officers to 
accompany him to the Intendant’s Palace, that they might plan 
an observatory on its roof, where a watch could be kept. The 
spacious edifice was now only tenanted by a few domestics, 
Madame de Frontenac having removed her seminary to the castle ; 
but on entering the hall, Colonel MacLean was reminded of a 
question which he had intended to ask earlier. 

“Tell me, Dupre,” said he, “have you heard that our Yankee 
friend attempted to insult that bewitching Indian girl who accom- 
panied Madame de Frontenac yesterday, when she called at the 
castle ?” 

“No. The scoundrel, if it is so, I will whip him like a dog!” 

“ He deserves it; but my informant stated that the girl gave 
him a good share of punishment by pushing him over against a 
step, which cut his head. At any rate, such is my orderly’s reason 
why we were not honored with his company yesterday at dinner, 
though I did not regret seeing the chair he was to occupy vacant.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, gentlemen ?” asked the governor. 

“A fellow who brought the information that the continentals 
were coming here by the way of the Kennebec,” replied Colonel 
MacLean. 

“ What—Holbrook ?” 

“The same. Does your excellency know him ?”’ 

“T received a letter on my arrival last night, cautioning me 
against him, as being really in the service of the rebels. I think 
we had better keep an eye on him.” 

” That will not be difficult,” said Colonel MacLean, who had 
gone to look in the garden from a window. “ Yonder he sits on 
the wharf, busily engaged in fishing.” 

“Let us go and question him,” proposed the governor. “I 
wish, at any rate, to see if we must erect a battery in the garden.” 

So, followed by his officers, he directed his steps towards the 
river band. Just at that moment, and as if Providence had so 
directed it, a canoe shot alongside of the wharf, and the Indian 
who had paddled it handed a large letter te Holbrook. 

“ Caught, by my sword-knot !”” whispered Colonel Dupre. And 
at a signal from the governor, the party slackened their steps, that 
they might observe this singular interview. For some moments 
they were in earnest conversation, for Helbrook evidently had no 
idea that there was any spectator. But soon the wary Indian 
espied the group, and one glance convinced the traitor of his peril- 
ous position. A few words, and away the Indian shot in his 
canoe, while Holbrook, slowly turning around, affected to see the 
group of officers. Springing to his feet, he advanced directly 
towards them, holding in his hand the letter which he had just 
received, its seal unbroken, 

“I suppose,” said he, with great self-possession, “that I have 
the honor of addressing his excellency the governor ?”’ 

“ ¥ou have,” was General Carlton’s reply, with a gracious bow. 

‘Then it is no more than proper that you should be the first to 
reada missive just received from an agent in the rebel army.” 
And with a lew bow he handed the document to General Cariton. 

The governor took the letter, broke the seal, glanced at the con- 
tents, and read : 

“ Dear Dan,—The game will merry in a day or two after this, 
and be sure that you take good care of 

“A brief epistle,” said Colonel MacLean. 

“Of little consequence, if its meaning is unknown,” replied 
Holbrook, with a meaning smile. 

“Can you interpret it?” asked the governor. 
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“To your excellency,” was the reply, “if you will step one 
side a few moments.” 

The governor complied with his request, and after an animated 
conversation (during which Holbrook exhibited his passport from 
Lord Howe, as a “trusty and loyal secret agent,’’) he returned to 
the group of officers, saying : 

“Colonel MacLean, you will detail a squadron of cavalry to- 
night for active duty, commanded, if possible, by an officer who 
is acquainted with the surrounding country. Let them have ten 


rounds of ball cartridge for their pistols, and report for duty at 
the castle at ten o’clock.”” 

The old soldier raised his hand meehanically to acknowledge 
this order, but in his heart he wondered why it was given. It is 
the duty of a soldier, however, to obey, not to question. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said the governor, “ let us again ascend the 
palace staircases, and see if we can contrive an observatory. Mr. 
Ilolbrook, I shall be pleased to see you at seven o’clock.” 

When they had left, Holbrook drew a long breath, as if he felt 
that he had narrowly escaped detection by the promptness of his 
action. Just as he was about to return to the wharf for his fish- 
ing-tackle, he saw Colonel Dupre again approaching him, and 
again his fears were revived, though he retained an air of self- 
possession. 

“* My good fellow,” said the Canadian, “I fear I wronged you 
yesterday.” 

“* Never mind—never mind,” replied Holbrook, again relieved. 

“You must bear in mind, though,”’ continued Dupre, “ that we 
Canadians feel ourselves outcasts in our native land, and are 


therefore very sensitive,” 

* Yes, I suppose so,’”’ answered Holbrook. 

“Indeed, Mr. Holbrook, I am not sure, after all, that we should 
not do better with the colonies, if they succeed.” 

“ Perhaps so,” was the guarded response. Holbrook, like other 
rascals, was prompt to entertain suspicions at the slightest appear- 
ance of anything which did not look perfectly open. It occurred 
to him that the Canadian was endeavoring to extort some crimi- 
nating remark, and while he answered with great reserve, he en- 
countered his questioner’s gaze with steady assurance. While 
questions and answers were thus exchanged, the colonel had as it 
were led his companion into the palace, and proposed to visit the 
conservatory. Holbrook agreed, and when there, after having 
admired the floral beauties, the conversation was renewed. 

“Sometimes,” said the Canadian, “I feel tempted to desert, 
with all my forces, to the rebel standard.” 

“ Sarely, then, you must be subject to fits of derangement?” 

“By no means. Look at the honors and emoluments before an 
officer, whose only rivals are booksellers like Knox, blacksmiths 
like Greene, or doctors like the leader at Bunker Hill.”’ 

“ You scem posted up on the rebels’ history,” quietly ejaculated 
Holbrook. - ‘‘ But I see nothing in any of them to admire.” 

“* But the cause—the sacred cause. Tell me, can you, fora 
large sum in gold, ascertain the probability of my receiving a 
general’s commission from the Congress, if I go over, and thus 
surrender the city to Arnold ?” 

Such a proposition from such a source would, at any other time, 
have been eagerly grasped at by Holbrook, but now a vague sus- 
picion that some snare was spread out for him had full possession 
of his mind. So he replied : 

“Colonel Dupre, if this is a jest, it is a sorry one; if you are in 
eurnest, Dan Holbrook is the very last man to select as a go- 
between. I draw the king’s pay, sir, and although to serve his 
interests I may perform his secret service, I am not enlisting for 
the rebel ranks.” 

“ Bravely spoken !’”’ exclaimed Governor Carlton, coming out 
from the retreat in the centre of the conservatory, followed by his 
officers. ‘‘ To speak frankly, Holbrook, it was deemed advisable 
to test your fidelity at this critical juncture, and I congratulate you 
on escaping unharmed from the trying ordeal.” 

“Thank you,” muttered Holbrook. “But I think that my 
Canadian friend here is very apt in his part in the farce, although 
I had to play a new role.” 

“‘ Never mind—never mind,” laughingly responded the governor. 
“ But instead of coming to tea at seven, let-me see you to dine at 
five.” 

Holbrook bowed thanks, and again the officers left him, more 
relieved than before. “Aha!” he chuckled to himself, “ it is not 
by such French chaff that Dan Holbrook is caught. It was a nar- 
row escape, though.” 

Curiosity now prompted him to examine the retreat wherein his 
unseen audience had been secreted, and while he was wondering if 
it was constructed expressly for listeners, he heard a noise directly 
under his feet. ‘Then it was evident that some one was unbolting 
a trap-door, and the thought occurring to him that he might in 
turn endeavor to glean something which might be of advantage, 
he whipped under a large table, which was covered bys cloth 
reaching to the floor. Hardly had he thus concealed himself, 
when the trap-door was thrown up, and the rustling of female 
apparel announced the presence of one belonging to the gentler 
sex. Holbrook drew his breath gently, and lay crouched like a 
tiger, ready to spring on certain yet unknown prey. But he was 
not long in suspense, for heavy footsteps soon entered by the door 
from the conservatory, and he immediately recognized the voice 
of Job Carr. 

“J am here, madame,” whined the miser. 

Holbrook held his breath, then started, despite himself, as he 
recognized the tones of Madame de Frontenac’s familiar voice. 
Years had passed since he had heard it last, each year marked by 
crime and wrong, yet it swept across his troubled heart as the 
sound of a Sabbath bell does to one condemned to die near the 
home of his youth.” 


“1 also am prompt,” said she, “ although I cannot imagine why | 
you should have sent me so urgent a request for a private inter- 
view, and here.” 


“T have news for you that you will value.” 

Madame de Frontenac looked steadily into the man’s face with 
an inquirmg glance, and then, with lips quivering with eagerness, 
she exclaimed : 

“News! Can it be that you have news of—” 


She had not the courage to finish, but the miser supplied the | 
word—that word for which her heart thirsted : 


“Of your daughter? I have.’”’ 

Her daughter! The fate of her child had been a bitter drop | 
which had poisoned her cup of life, and made her long for a cool- 
ing draught of the waters of oblivion. She had neither murmar- | 
ed nor complained, but in silence had wept over the lost one, 
guarding a hope of again clasping the wanderer to her heart a3 a 
secret treasure. Again hope lit up her pale countenance, and she | 
inquired : 

“‘ Where is she?””’ She dared no: ask how is she. 

“A long way off, madame, but money will bring her back,” 
replied Carr, with a chuckle, as if counting the gold which he was | 
certain of securing. 

Madame de Frontenac’s cheeks, which had burned with excite- 
ment, became pale as death. The news had broken upon her so 
suddenly as almost to deprive her of the power of thought, yet 
she had felt a faint hope that she might soon see the long lost idol 
of her heart. 

“Name the sum,” at length she ejaculated, “and it shall be 


forthcoming. But where is she?” 

“Ah, madame, I have spent thousands in tracing her out, sare 
that you would repay me. Now say two thousand guineas as a 
first instalment, I will—” 

“ You will receive such a drubbing as you little dream of!’’ in- 
terrupted Holbrook, in an ironical voice, as he suddenly crawled 
out from beneath the table,—‘‘ you will receive such a drubbing as 
you little dream of, if you do not leave here and hold your tongue, 
you contemptible skinflint!” And seizing the affrighted Carr by 
the collar, he whirled him so near the door that the terrified miser 
bolted out and took to his heels. 

Madame de Frontenac, sinking upon a seat, endeavored to quiet 
the busy tumult of feeling in her heart, and though an occasional 
tear rolled down her careworn cheeks, her features resumed their 
wonted expression of melancholy impenetrability. 

“ No, Louise,—no !” said Holbrook. “It is not by bribing that 
fellow that you can obtain your child.” 

The sound of a voice hated above all others made the distressed 
woman tremble, bat fixing her clear eyes upon her old tormentor, 
who quailed before their glance, she said, with dignity : 

“T am not how the girl, sir, with whose feelings you once trifled, 
and whose happiness you once ruined. But upon what terms can 
I have my child ?” 

“ By ordering her to marry—” 

“ Who?” 

“ Your humble servant—myself.” 

“God forbid!” shricked Madame de Frontenac. Then rising, 
she approached the door. Holbrook advanced as if to stop her, 
but she hurried past him a3 she would have passed a reptile, ex- 
claiming: “ ‘Touch me not, sir, I warn you!” 

Just then, voices were heard in the conservatory, and Holbrook 
dared not detain her. The new-comers, however, were ofly a 
party who had come to see the palace, now vacated, and the 
baffled villain slank away, muttering curses upon the female sex, 
as ever thwarting his plans. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 


> 


THE MOSCOW OF TO-DAY. 

In Moscow, with its glorious undulating site, its long irregular 
streets of handsome villas, interspersed with greenery, its hand- 
some magazins, and its constant rattle of equipages, you feel as if 
surrounded by human interest, and cease to wouder why neither 
despotic power, nor long neglect, nor systematic preference for a 
rival, can wean the true Russian from his love for the ancient cra- 
die of his race. And now it looks brighter and gayer than ever. 
Paint, and lime, and varnish, have done wonders, making even 
the old Chinese town look sprightly and modern ; while the gilder 
has given to the thousand domes, minarets and spires of Moscow 
a splendor only to be appreciated by being seen. Stand on the 
esplanade of the Kremlin, and having first curiously examined its 
battlemented walls, its ancient treasury, its grotesque church—the 
Assumption, its gay modern palace, and its thousand and one 
quaint details; wateh for a moment the ple, high and low, 
military and civil, as they reverently doff their hats while passing 
under the sacred gate; and then turn suddenly toward the vast 
city that spreads itself out beneath your feet, count its innumerable 
church spires of delicate green, bright golden, or royal red, learn 
to distinguish its fortress-like convents, its regal palaces, its great 
public institutes, and you must admit that you are gazing on a 
panorama to which the civilized world can offer but few parallels. 
—Paris Univers. 


> 


GROWTH OF CITIES, 


A writer in Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, in speaking of the 
progressive growth of cities, says ;—‘ New Yorkers do not doubt, 
and, indeed, have no reason to doubt, that their city, now number- 
ing little more than one-third the pepentes of London, will with- 
in the next fifty years be greater than the metropolis of the British 
empire, New York, with her immediate dependencies, numbers 
about 900,000, Since 1790, she has established a law of growth 
which doubles her population once in tifteen years. If this law 
continues to operate, she may be expected to possess 1,800,000 in 
1871, 3,600,000 in 1886, and 7,200,000 in 1901. If twenty years 
be allowed New York as her future period of duplication, she 
would still overtake London by the end of tifty years. London 
may then have tive millions; New York will almost certainly have 
more than that number.” 


We find means to cure folly, but none to reclaim a distorted 
mind.—La efoucauld. 


ALPHABET OF SELF-MADE MEN. 
The following from “Household Words” gives, in a brief 


| space, the names and characteristics of eminent living characters, 
| who have raised themselves by their own exertions - 


To begin with the letter A, and dash hastily and skippingly on 
through the alphabet, we find that Anderson, the popular Danish 
novelist, was the son of a cobbler, and educated at a charity 
school, and that he tried for years to gain a living by various han- 
dicraft trades, being very frequently on the very brink of starva- 


tion. Beranger, the celebrated French lyrie poet, neglected by 


his vagabond father, lived with his godfather, a poor tailor, and 
was a gamin in the streets of Paris till promoted for a time to the 
dignity of a pot boy. Elihu Burritt, as all know, was a black- 
smith’s apprentice. Carleton, the Irish novelist, who now enjoys 
a pension of £200 a year, is the son of a peasant, and begged his 
way to knowledge. Rafael Carrera, president of the republic of 
Guatemala, began life as a druammer-boy and a cattle-driver. Mr. 


Cobden is the son of a small farmer, and, entering a warehouse 


_ in London when a boy, rose through its various grades of service. 


Sir William Cubitt was a working miller, then a joiner, and then 
a millwright. Dumas, the great French novelist and dramatist, is 
the illegitimate son of a planter and a negress, and was in ail but 
starvation in Paris, till he hit upon the way to distinction. Fara- 
day, the eminent chemist, the son of a poor blacksmith, and began 
his career as the apprentice to a book-binder. Millard Fillmore, 
late president of the United States, was first a ploagh-boy, then 
tried the trade of a clothier, and was then apprentice to a wool- 
carder. The present emperor of Hayti was born a slave. Herring, 
the animal painter, began the profession of art with sign-boards 
and coach-pones. Jasmin, the Burns of the south of France, is 
the son of a tailor, and the grandson of a common beggar. Mr. 
Lindsay, M.P., the great ship-owner, left his home with 3s. 6d. in 
his pocket, to push his fortunes as a ship boy; he worked his pas- 
sage to Liverpool by assisting in the coal-hole of a steamer; an 
for a part of the time after he arrived, begged during the day, and 
slept in the sheds and streets at night. Lough, the distinguished 


sculptor, began the world in the capacity of a plough-boy. Minie, 
the mventor of the well-known rifle, was a private soldier. Robert 
Owen was a shop-boy to a grocer, and then a draper. Johannes 


Ronge, the leader of the German Catholic movement, tended sheep 
when a boy. Stantield, the distinguished landscape painter, was a 
cabin boy, and a shipmaster was his first patron. Thiers, the well- 
known historian, anc ex-minister of France, is the son of a black- 
smith, and was educated gratuitously at the public school of Mar- 
seilles. Thomas Wright, the Manchester prison philanthropist, 
was a weekly worker in an iron foundry for forty-seven vears, till 
@ large sum of money was raised by subscription to enable him to 
carry on his philanthropical labors. 

There is encouragement here, we fancy, for the poor and down- 
hearted ; and likewise rebuke for those who are continually harp- 
ing on the wrongs of the indigent, and the impassable barriers be- 
tween the high and the low. 


4 
BURLED FORESTS. 

Extensive forests, covering valleys and hillsides, are overturned, 
and the uprooted trees form a gigantic barrier, which prevents the 
flowing otf of the waters. An extensive marsh is formed, particu- 
larly well adapted for the various kinds of mosses. As they perish 
they are succeeded by others, and so for cenerations, in unceasing 
life and labor, until, in the course of time, the bottom, under the 
influence of decay and the pressure trom above, becomes turf. Far 
below lies hard coal ; the upper part is light and spongy. At vari- 
ous depths, but sometimes as much as twenty feet below the sur- 
face, an abundance of bogwood is found, consisting mostly of oak, 
hard and black as ebony, or of the rich chocolate-colored wood of 
the yew. Such ancient forests every now and then rise in awe- 
inspiring majesty from their graves. The city of Hamburg, its 
harbor and the broad tracts of land around it, rest upon a sunken 
forest, which is now buried at an immense depth below the surface. 
It contains mostly limes and oaks, but must also have abounded 
with hazel-woods, for thousands of hazel nuts are brought to light 
by every excavation, not exactly made for nuts. The city of New 
Orleans, it has been recently discovered, is built upon the most 
magnificent foundation on which a city ever rose. It was the 
boast of Venice that her marble palaces rested in the waters of the 
Adriatic on piles of costly wood, which now serve to pay the debts 
of her degenerate sons; but our Venice has not less than three 
tiers of gigantic trees beneath it. They all stand upright, one 
upon another, with their roots spread out as they grew; and the 
great Sir Charles Lyell expresses his belief that it must have taken 
at least eighteen hundred vears to fill up the chasm, since one tier 
had to rot away to a level with the bottom of the swamp before 
the upper could grow upon it.—De Vere’s Leaves srom the Book of 
Nature. 


THE GOLD FISH. 


Among the many members of the animal kingdom from foreign 
parts which have been fully domesticated here, may be enumerated 
the gold fish, which are so frequently seen in ornamental fountains 
and reservoirs. These beautiful fish are native to the southern 
districts of China, and generally speaking, are identical with the 
English carp. ‘The first specimens seen in this country were 
brought from England, we are told, by Mr. Robert Morris, who 
successfully bred them in sheltered ponds, after which he intro- 
duced them into the Schuylkill. There are plenty of these tish 
now in the river above the dam at this city, and many of the 
creeks in the interior contain them in considerable quantines. So 
prolific are they, that a pond soon becomes stocked after the intro- 
duction of a few to commence the colony. 

The naturalist, Pennant, informs us that the gold fish Was 
brought to England, in 1691, but was not generally known until 
1728. It is now completely naturalized, both here and in Europe ; 
and in Portugal, large quantities of them are raised and exported 
in trading vessels, making an article of considerable commerce. 
In the still, spring-fed ponds of Long Island, gold fish have been 
abundant ever since we can remember; and they are now con- 
stantly hawked about the streets of New York, by urchins, who 
get for them from six to ten cents each.—Philadephia Evening 

nal, 


— 
MARY STUART. 


Prince Alexander Labanoff, of St. Petersburg, is such an intense 
admirer of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, that he has passed a 
great part of his life in studying her history, and collecting mate- 
rials connected with it. About twelve years ago, he published 
seven volumes of ber letters, and recently he has brought out a 
notice, in 226 pages, of the numerous portraits of her which he 
possesses, and which he has got together after infinite pains and 
expense. ‘The portraits are 136 in number, namely, 12 paintings 
and 144 lithographs or engravings. He also possesses 29 engrav- 
ings of events in which the queen figured, and a great many por- 
traits of contemporary statesmen and sovereigns.— Literary Gazette. 


| 
| 
| | 
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SCHAMYL AND THE CIRCASSIANS. 

The fine engraving on this page presents us with an elaborately 
executed equestrian portrait of Schamyl, the Circassian hero, con- 
cerning whose prowess in arms so many romantic sketches have 
been from time to time published. e redoubtable warrior is 
herein depicted sitting on his war horse with easy grace, and armed 
to the teeth in the Circassian style, which carries us back to the 
days of chivalry. On his head he wears a helmet, and on his body 
a cuirass of chain armor. In his belt is a straight poignard, and 
beside him hang his bow and quiver and his trenchant sabre. In 
his bearing and appointments, he looks almost like a paladin of 
Charlemagne. Romance and try have thrown a golden veil 
around the actual life of this chief, and many feats of daring attri- 
buted to him doubtless originated in the fertile brains of western 
writers ; but enough is known respecting him to warrant that ad- 
miration which is due to gallantry in the field, to prudence in 
counsel, and a lofty spirit of patriotism and independence. We 
know that he is fighting for his country, and that to his imf@uence, 
to his sword, and to his 
counsels, his country- 
men are indebted for the 
continuance of their in- 
dependence. For years 
the Russians have waged 
unrelenting war against 
the Circassians, and for 
years they have been 
subjected to a series of 
ignominious defeats, illy 
compensated, at long in- 
tervals, by the capture of 
some mountain strong- 
hold they have found 
themselves unable to 
Maintain. The coun 
inhabited by the warlike 

who have thus 


ravines, brawling tor- 
rents, and high-soaring 
peaks on which the snow 
and ice rest for nine 
months of the year, char- 
acterize this portion of 
the globe. The back- 


— in our picture of 
yl conveys a cor- 
rect idea of the charac- 
ter of Circassian scene- 
ry. Now and then you 
meet with valleys of 
great fertility, and these 
are the more agreeable 
from being immediately 
contrasted with the stern 
and frowning features of 
the landscape. Circas- 
sia is claimed by the 
Russians, but they have 
never been able to make 


their pretensions. 

he early history of the 
Circassians is almost a 
blank, and they have 
ed scarcely any 
traditions. They 
undoubtedly came origi- 
nally from the East, and 
probably sprung from 
the Medes. They sent 
colonists to Greece, and 
Greece in turn colonized 
the Circassian coast, the 
settlement ultimately 
falling under the univer- 
sal dominion of Rome. 
Between the 10th and 
13th centuries, however, 
they became subject to 
ia, whose queen, 
Tamar, is said to have 
converted the Circas- 
sians to Christianity. In 
the 15th century they 
threw off the Georgian 
yoke, and not only as- 
serted their independ- 
ence, but pursued their 
conquests so far that 


| were brought into 


who, a series 
fierce conflicts, gained 
the upper hand and 
made tributaries of the 
Circassians. In the 18th 
century they 

the Tartare, who had them, and their 
independence. In 1781, the Russians acquired the Kooban as a 


: into the hands of the Rus- 
sians, who, by the treaty of Adrianope, alas acquired all the other 
Turkish possessions on this coast pon this they ground their 
claim of sovereignty of Circas:ia, though the 
fact, subjected to Turkey, It is to resist this 


they are called Kasachi. They inhabit the following districts :— 
Great Kabarda, Little Kabarda, Beélen, on the Great Laba, which 
flows into the Kuban, Temirgoi, on the Schagwascha, Abassia, 
| chiefly on the River Pschaha, Bseduch, in the lower districts of 

the Rhuasch, Hadukai and Bschana. These hard names, like 
most of the words in the various unwritten dialects of the Circas- 
sian tongue, are almost unpronounceable by European organs. 
Schamyl has endeavored to promote a spirit of unity among the 

ople, who would have been a formidable nation had they not 

en divided into a number of petty rincipalities. The most im- 
portant of the Circassian branches of the Kaban are the Temir- 
goi; they inhabit more than forty fortified villages, and can send 
two thousand men into the field. The Schagacki, below the for- 
tress Anapa, had a prince who formerly maintained vessels on the 
Black Sea. The Kabarda Circassians, a balf-civilized nation, in- 
| habit a fertile country on the northern frontier of the Terek, and 

are distinguished from all the other nations of the Caucasus by 
| their superior beauty. In many parts of Circassia the soil is fer- 


SCHAMYL, THE CELEBRATED CIRUASSIAN CHIEF. 


tile, and some of the forests contain the heaviest timber. Agri 
ture and the rearing of cattle seem to be the only industrial occu- 
pations of the inhabitants. ‘They have no manufactures, properly 
speaking, and trade is only conducted as barter, money being 
unknown among them. Their agricultural implements are very 
defective, but they corn and wine and the usual agricultu- 
ral staples in considerable abundance. The Circassians are chiefly 
celebrated for their physical beauty, the men and women being 
alike distinguished by symmetry of figure and regularity of feature. 
They are waquestionshl y the original stock from which the races 
now dominant throughout the civilized world are derived. The 
men are of we & commanding stature, regular features, and 
in use of ane The women bane aliens ( fea- 
tures, fine complexions, dar ir, graceful figures, and a ut 
of outline which would make them the chosen models of saiuen 
and sculptor. The Circassian girls were formerly an article of 
traffic, being sold by their parents to traders, who disposed of them 
in the slave mart of Constantinople, whence they passed into the 
hands of opulent Turks. ‘This trade has now been broken up, but 


the girls are still sold, and not given away to their future husbands. 
Courtship and the union of hearts are things unheard of in Circas- 
sia. The Circassian prince or nobleman—that is, every one who 
does not serve, and possesses a horse, is constantly armed with a 
dagger and pistols, and seldom leaves his house without his sabre 
and quiver. A helmet and a coat of mail cover his head and his 
breast. Kabarda furnishes fifteen hundred noblemen or uzdens, 
and ten thousand peasants or serving-men, capable of bearing 
arms. But the princes of Kabarda destroy each other by constant 
hostilities, though of late years 1 have seen the necessity of 
uniting against the common foe. soil of Kabarda is excellent 
for agriculture; but the winter is severe, and the warm season 
short duration. The inhabitants neglect the gifts of nature, and 
make no use of their mines, from which they might extract the 
most useful of metals, such as iron and r, for the manufac- 
ture of their weapons. A great part of their wealth consists of 
goats, sheep, oxen and horses. their horses are famous for beau- 
ty, speed and endurance. The Circassian cavalry climb the st 


est mountain passes wi 
the agility of goats ; they 
brand colts of a good 
breed, and set almost as 
much store by them as 
the Arabs do. Their 
feudal system is worthy 
of notice. The subject 
is the of the 
cannot 
sold, and is compelled 


to perform all personal 


have herds contribute to 
it. Immediately after 
the birth of a princely 
child, it is taken from 
the house of its parents, 
and its education is con- 
fided to a nobleman. 
The boys are instructed 
in hunting, plundering 
and fighting, and the 

in sewing and braid- 
embroid- 


mitted, the relatives of 
the deceased are allowed 
to take the life of the 
murderer. The differ- 
ent tribes of Circassians 
y resemble each 


a 
spoken dialects. None 
of their languages have 
a written character, and 
their soundaare 


merly, the prisoners tak- 
from the Russians in 


M 
as 


of the czar for an inde- 


sia should send as many troops as 
are scarcely less hated than the 
a ce in arms has been signalized by some important victo- 
ries over the Russians, and it is the fresh interest awakened in the 
mountain hero that has induced us to present his it to our 
readers, There are in the character and manners of the Circassians 
those picturesque points which render them fine subjects for the 
poet and novelist, and accordingly we have seen them figuring in 
many a lay and many a story. But when we judge them by the 
stan sound ity, we find sadly 
cient. u are t t despots ; 
lower classes and slaves, Wife and Children are slaves 
of husband and father. The Circassians trade in their own blood. 
They have no literature, and only the arts of necessity, and are 
but half-civilized savages after all, wanting many of the good 
qualities Indians have. Distance too often enchantment 
to our views, 


— 
AN 
SANS / the proce in wat. The 
| | | Ny Yr \ prince in war. The 
hurled defiance at their RC \ = ble, an ‘th ho 
be their SAAT A \\ == iff » AS \ ble, and all those who 
= 7 = over whom are the 
SS = _> = 
= ~~ 4 = WN Russians taken in 
> SS arte who are willing to 
| = — life, and we 
— 
d ve no doubt that the 
future history of the war 
re will record many whole- 
| sale desertions from the 
Russian ranks, Duri 
| | . During 
rontier the Turks built the fort Anapa, and thence | | 
y menos ir efforts to stir up the Circassians against the czar. y Schamyl, as he was perfectly willing that Rus- 
Russians in 1807, and was restored to | 
aw 1812. The Turks then succeeded in converting the | 
ircassians to Islamism, their i i | 
rca motive being not so much 
ing not so much a zeal for 
as measure of policy to implant a principle | 
. sure the ever-during hostility of their converts to 
| 
call themselves Ad T 
j = 2 Adighé; by the Turks and Tartare they | 
by the Os cherkas, or highwa sobbers ; by the Arabs, Momalik ; 
Ossetes, likewise nation dwelling on Mount Caucasus, 


OLD AND NEW GUATEMALA, CENTRAL AMERICA. 
The first of the views on this represents the old city of 
Guatemala, built at the foot of the Volcan D’Agua, or water vol- 
cano, by an eruption of which it was overwhelined in 1541. It 
was again devastated by an earthquake in 1773, but has since been 
im a great measure rebuilt, and contains some 18,000 inhabitants. 
Many of the ancient buildings are entire, as, for instance, the fine 
old cathedral seen on our left. The large plaza, with its fountain, 
that occupies so large a space in our picture, is crowded with 

horsemen and footmen, with mules, water-carriers, bu 
and sellers of vegetables and fruit, and presents a lively and 


ANCIENT CITY OF GUATEMALA. 


bustling while the sweeping mountain 8 in the distance 
lend a sublimity to the inane tien We = below a fine 
view of New Guatemala, the capital of the State of Guatemala, 
situated in a rich and spacious elevated plain, about 24 miles north- 
east of the old city, and containing 50,000 inhabitants. It is fine- 
\v built, and looks like the best Italian cities. Our view represents 

e plaza, or square. In the background is the cathedral; on the 
left the president’s palace. An arcade contains a row of shops, 
while on the left of the square are the municipality and the prison. 
A body of government troops are on parade, and the citizens, in 
their varied costumes, give life to the picture. This city is 90 


leagues from the Atlantic, 26 from the Pacific, and 800 from Mex- 
ico. It has been frequently besieged, taken and plundered. The 
Water Volcano, at the foot of which the old city lies, is about 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea. It has someti«:es been 
ascended by travellers. In 1828, a party of five, the Netherlands 
consul general and daughter and three others, made the passage, 
the ascent to the top being so difficult that some of the party had 
to be pulled along by the guides with ropes round the body. The 
view from its summit is fine, with lovely Guatemala and its cochi- 
neal plantations at its foot and the Pacific Ovean in the distance. 
In 1840, Mr. Stephens ascended the mountain. 


MODERN CITY OF GAUTEMALA 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE RED LEAVES. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Where like an old enchanted tower, 
The oak uprears his blazoned eaves, 
Tlow sweetly through the yellow shower 
Of sunset, glow his leaves : 


As if they caught the morning gleam 
Of some unknown, delightful sphere ; 

Like souls whose faith and glory beam 
Through mortal weakness here. 


My heart can feel the mellow skies, 
The high inspiring leaf and breeze ; 

And long-neglected memories rise, 
As bright as autumn trees. 


The ow] halloos, as one in sport, 
And loud his hollow chorus rings; 
A phantom he, that haunts the court 
Of these primeval kings. 


Great lords! I muse how o’er the rocks, 
Above the ancient hills they reign ; 
How he of old, of golden locks, 
Under the oak was slain ; 


How gentle hearts that plighted vows, 
Ere life had passed the budding May, 
Have grown in sweetness, like the boughs, 

Beauteous in age as they : 


How, over story, over life, 
The clustering leaves of many a hue, 
Show where hath been the blast of strife, 
And where hath been the dew. 


I seo the ages dim and far, 

With deed and impulse shadowy grown, 
As forests in the twilight are, 

As soon must be my own. 


© hearts made weary long ago! 
Now dreading no autumnal stroke ; 
Again your green leaves blooming grow, 
No scarlet hath your oak. 


Life, day and verdure leave in flight 
Prophetic signs in earth or skies ; 

And never spring, nor morn, nor light, 
But only weakness, dies. 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGERS. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 

Never, since the memory of woman, has the ancient town of 
Pugwash been thrown into such a flutter, such a tumult of con- 
sternation and dismay, as within the past week ; and for no insuf- 
ficient reason has such been the case, as will be presently seen. 
All those who have attentively perused the papers of late, must 
have observed that the vicinity of the town in question has latterly 
been the scene of an unprecedented number of incendiary fires, 
burglaries and assaults; a state of things which in any locality 
would be likely to cause no little apprehension; but which, in a 
place usually so quiet, not to say dull and stupid, has wrought the 
people almost into a state of frenzy. Old ladies of both sexes 
have talked the matter over, gravely shook their heads, and won- 
dered what the world was coming to ; and not reqsiving any satis- 
factory reply, have worn out their shoes in nightly pilgrimages 
about the house to see that all was securely fastened and that no 
one was secreted in the closets. Young ladies have looked, in fear 
and trembling, beneath their beds and in their work-stand drawers 
before retiring, and informed their anxious friends, confidentially, 
that, in the event of a robber entering the house, the fearful re- 
sult would be that they should certainly “give up,” an event so 
much to be deprecated as to cause their respective adorers to talk 
valiantly of forming a vigilance committee—which, of course, has 
never been done—to purchase revolvers, and to tremble violently 
in their beds, and pull the clothes over their heads upon hearing 
any one about the house at night. 

But notwithstanding the selectmen have offered large rewards 
for the detection of the culprits, and also hired, at great expense, 
a rheumatic old gentleman to patrol the town through the hours 
of darkness, the excitement had in no degree abated when the oc- 
currence of a most unusual event caused a ripple in the current, 
and gave, for a time, to the swift-tongued villagers a new subject 
of conversation ; and this unusual occurrence was no other than 
an arrival of strangers at the Swan and Goosepimple public house. 
The Pugwash hotel being conducted on the “ European plan,”— 
that is to say, the guests being “accommodated ” with very small 
rooms at a very large price, and provided with nothing at all to 
eat, at outlandish hours, at still higher prices—it was considered 
right and proper to give the house a decidedly English name ; ac- 
cordingly, the above eminently British appellation was selected, 
after much study of books of travel and such like trumpery 
publications. 

There are, no doubt, many places on this wide extended conti- 
nent where the arrival of a stranger at a public house is consid- 
ered a matter of no very startling importance; but such is not 
the case at Pugwash. That interesting town, not being situated 
on the line of any important railroad, nor, indeed, of any other 
road, very little travel passes that way, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, whenever a voyager does put up at the Swan and Goose- 
pimple, he at once becomes an object of universal speculation. It 


is not surprising, therefore, that a good deal of interest was mani- 
fested when it became known that there had arrived at the hotel a 
canvass-covered travelling trunk, marked T. T., a dark-colored 
carpet-bag, marked A. J., and a light-colored gentleman marked 
with the small pox, who at once inquired for a room, ordered his 
baggage sent up, swore at the porter, gave him twenty-five cents, 
and called for supper, to which he was about sitting down, when 
there also arrived a black moustache, interspersed with a number 
of red and yellow bristles, closely followed by a tall, dark com- 
plexioned young gentleman, who inquired for the light gentleman 
and joined him at supper, when he ordered minced fish and a 
doughnut, said he would occupy the same room with the light gen- 
tleman, to which they shortly retired, locked the door, and had 
not made their appearance since. 

In less than two hours after the first arrival, all these particu- 
lars were known, and being talked over at every house in town. 
Who were the strangers ? what did they want in town? how long 
were they going to stay? where did they come from? and were 
they people of sufficient consequence to be patronized? were 
questions anxiously and rapidly asked by each young lady as she 
recollected that, less than a year had elapsed since Lucy Tomp- 
kins had made a splendid match by catching a wealthy southern 
gentleman who was stopping at the hotel, and who every young 
lady felt certain she might have caught herself had she only been 
quick enough and put herself forward as much as that artful, 
scheming Lucy Tompkins. The recollection lent a spur to the 
tongues, feet and imaginations of all who were not disposed to 
waste their sweetness on the Pugwash air. 


As evening approached, young ladies, dressed in their best, and 
looking their prepared prettiest, strolled in couples with careful 
carelessness up the street in front of the hotel; and young ladies 
strolled down the street in front of the hotel ; young ladies saun- 
tered into the miliner’s shop opposite the hotel; asked questions 
about the hotel, and glanced slily at the hotel. Ladies of a cer- 
tain age called upon other ladies of a certain age and questioned 
of the strangers who were stopping at the hotel; gawky brothers 
dropped in at the bar-room to endeavor to get a sight of the great 
unknown ; and one or two old ladies called upon Mrs. Mixer, the 
landlady, whom they subjected to a vigorous pumping process, 
with regard to the important topic, but all to no purpose ; the gen- 
tlemen having entered their room, did not leave it again that night. 
All that could be gathered was, that the names upon the register 
read “A. Jinx” and “T. Tompkins,” only that, and noth- 
ing more ; no title, no residence, no nothing. They were evident- 
ly travelling incog., and that they were unmistakably somebody, was 
equally evident from their reserved and retired manner. There 
was no longer any doubt in the minds of the young ladies that 
they were distinguished strangers travelling through the rural dis- 
tricts in search of sentimental damsels under difficulties, for the 
purpose of taking to themselves wives; for every one posted in 
story-book literature must be aware that such is the sole occupa- 
tion of young gentlemen of wealth and talent. 

Excitement and expectation ran high in Pugwash that night. 
Under the ruffle of many a sheep’s-head night-cap flitted charming 
dreams of a fascinating young lover on his knees—by the way, I 
wonder if a chap ever did get down on his knees to pop the ques- 
tion? If such a thing ever did occur, the fellow was a spoony, 
and the lady not much better if she didn’t push him over and step 
onhim. That’s not the way to do the thing. Bless your heart, 
it’s the simplest thing in the world if you only know how. Fel- 
lows are usually too earnest about the business, and consequently, 
boisterous and clumsy ; so different from the calm self-possession 
of the dear creatures themselves, that they cannot be otherwise 
than disgusted with the awkward flounderings of their adorers. 


Now for my part—and my advice is by no means to be sneezed 
at, having popped the question at least fifty times, and it makes 
no difference that it has always been with the same result, to wit, 
“T shall always like you as a friend—but—” and then, they don’t 
say it but they think it—“ Poor fellow, he loves me, I know he 
does, by his looks; what a pity he hasn’t a little more money. 
Well, perhaps if I don’t have a good deal better offer this season 
or next, perhaps I may take pity on him. I wish he was rich.” 
It makes no difference, I say, that this has always been the tenor 
of the reply, for practice makes perfect, whether successful or not ; 
and my adyice is, not to be too precipitate about the matter; do 
not commit yourself in any greater degree than does the lady also. 
Instead of blundering ahead with a blunt proposal, go calmly to 
work and gently feel your way as you go. In this, as in all other 
pursuits, there is little hope of success where you cannot feel your 
way, and keep open an avenue for a graceful retreat. What can 
be more absurd than a proposal by letter, in which case you place 
yourself fearfully in the power of your fair enemy? What should 
we think of that mariner, who, upon approaching a dangerous 
coast, should go down upon his knees on the forecastle, and mur- 
mur, in a foolish tone of voice, “Dearest coast, you know I am 
dying to get into port, pray, therefore, take pity on me, and remove 
all reefs, rocks, and other obstacles from the course, that I may, 
like a second lemons, go in and be squeezed,” or who should con- 
tent himself by inditing a foolish epistle to the coast requesting a 
like favor? We should write that mariner down an ass, and so, 
also, would the coast to which he prayed. No, your skilful sailor, 
with wary eye, and lead line in hand, stands cautiously onward, 
sounding continually ; not plunging head first toward his object, 
but ever feeling his way; when, if a sunken reef or shoal inter- 
poses, he has an intuitive perception of it long before it is reached, 
and putting his craft atout, he stands along the shore for a fur- 
ther opening ; and not having committed himself, he quits the 
coast with a smile and bow of such perfect good nature, as to leave 
the coast in some doubt as to whether he really intended an ap- 
proach, or was only amusing himself, and that coast has ever a 


smile and a pleasant look for that mariner whenever they meet. 
Yea, verily! strive to become such a skipper, if you would suc- 
cessfully navigate a court-ship. 

But this is a digression, Well, next day the campaign was re- 
sumed with renewed vigor. ‘There was more walking, more call- 
ing upon Mrs. Mixer, more questioning, and more conjecturing ; 
but as before, all was of no avail. The gentlemen only left their 
room to feed, and immediately returned, appearing to be busily 
engaged upon some important and secret business. The young 
lady who fills the poet’s corner in the Pugwash Independent, had 
indeed caught a glimpse of the strangers as they sat at dinner, 
but had no opportunity of procuring an introduction, although she 
must say they seemed to take much interest in her conversation as 
she talked to Mrs. Mixer, and at them. Their personal appear- 
ance she reported as eminently distingue, and more particularly 
was this the case with the black moustache, Mr. Jinx, who she felt 
must be a congenial spirit—a being filled with high and noble 
sentiments, and all that sort of thing. 

The excitement grew intense as another day drew to a close, 
bringing no developments. Old ladies, who could remember 
events that transpired a thousand years ago, wondered if this Mr. 
Jinx was any relation to the Jinx that was hung about the time 
Deborah was married. Young ladies wondered whether this Mr. 
Jinx was related to Senator Jinx, who made the celebrated speech 
in reply to Spink on the Goose question, when it was proposed to 
submit something or other to the committee on the whole. But 
all this conjecture resulted, as conjecture usually does, in nothing. 
The young lady who does the chamber work at the hotel could 
throw no light upon tle matter. She had, she confessed, applied 
her ear diligently to the key hole of the gentlemen’s room, “‘ but 
the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, and the 
only words there spoken” was an occasional “Jinx, my boy, pass 
that cocktail,” or “‘ Tompkins, my lad, toss us a cigar,” while all 
the time a continual scratch, scratch, scratching was going on, for 
which she could in no way account. ' 

This state of things was unbearable ; the town was in a ferment ; 
they must find out something. If it should turn out after all that 
there had been a Bourbon among them and they not know it, what 


@ never ending source of regret it would be! But they didn’t find 


out anything. Yet another day passed and left them as ignorant 
as before. The strangers were not communicative, and stuck to 
their room like a dog to a root, wholly unaware of the interest 
they excited. This feverish excitement could not last. There is 
an end to all things earthly, except—according to Solomon—the 
making of books, of which there is no end. 

There was relief in prospect. The following day was Sunday, 
when, of course, the strangers would cease from their pursuits, 
whatever they were, and make their appearance at church. The 
dry goods stores of Pugwash drove a thriving trade that warm 
Saturday afternoon. Innumerable lace collars and under-sleeves 
having had their price ‘‘ beat down,” were rolled up in flimsy pa- 
pers, and carried home in impassable pockets somewhere in the 
voluminous folds of flimsy skirts. New parasolettes expanded in 
the sun, and none so poor but that a pair of new pink lute-string 
bonnet ribbons flaunted in the summer air. 

The Sunday sun arose, and so did the Pugwash damsels some 
hours later ; then, such a trying on and putting off, such a pinning 
and tying, such a letting down of this garment and putting a tuck 
in that, was never seen before. Those young ladies who were tall 
and thin, wore high-necked dresses, with a pretty collar and rib- 
bon, and perhaps a pin; while those who were blessed with pret- 
ty necks wore baby waists, so extremely short at the top that little 
hail-stone muslin no-you-don’ts had to be called into requisition. 
(I am not altogether certain that I have hit upon the proper name 
for this latter article of dress, so I had better describe it, though if 
it isn’t a “ no-you don’t” that is what it says, fast enough). In 
the first place, then, the material resembles a lamella of fossil fog 
of extreme tenuity, made into a garment which commences at 
the lower extremity of the throat, around which it is made fast, 
thence descending on all sides, over the shoulders, back, and-so- 
forth, for a considerable distance, until it meets the upper rim of 
the baby waist, inside of which it vanishes. They are very tak- 
ing garments, and I am amazingly fond of them, as why shouldn’t 
I be, when they are so very near perfection? But I say, my dears, 
don’t the little lumps of embroidery scratch your necks dreadfully ¢ 

Ah! it was a beautiful sight to see those high necks, those baby 
waists, those new parasolettes and collars, those pink lute-string 
bonnet ribbons, as they quitted their homes at the sound of the 
bell, and hurried their little feet in little steps toward the church ; 
and more delightsome was it to look on, as they entered their 
pews and sat down, got up, again sat down, again got up and a 
third time subsided into their seats with a furtive glance around at 
the congregation, and began industriously flying their fans, one 
after another, until the whole body of the church was alive with 
the ceaseless motion of these skilful performers upon their noise- 
less wind instruments. The house was completely packed, scarce- 
ly a seat was vacant; the out-of-town churches were deserted for 
the day. You would have supposed, from the crowd in atten- 
dance, that some great preacher was going to hold forth, so much 
excitement and expectation were apparent in the faces of all 

resent. 

. Time wore on. The deacons arrived, the clergyman arrived— 
poor dear man, how pleased he looked to behold so many gath- 
ered to hear him—erery lady arrived ; but the strangers didn’t. 
It was outrageous. People were as indignant as they could have 
been had the gentlemen issued tickets at a high price to an exhibi- 
tion of themselves, and then disappointed their audience. They 
might, however, come in the afternoon. No, the afternoon passed, 
and still they came not. Public opinion, ever changeable, began to 
take a turn. 
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“ Perhaps these strangers might not be all they had represented 
themselves,” said one old lady to another, with a shake of the 
head, never thinking but that their own surmises were distinct and 
positive assertions on the part of the unknown ; but let that be as 
it may, it was extremely tantalizing not to be able to discover any- 
thing. While the strangers had becn considered somebodies, the 
young ladies had taken the lead, but now that the case was re- 
versed, the old women took the matter in hand. 


“As evening waned away from breesy cliff and bay, and the 
strong tide went out with weary moan,” Mrs. Smith, the grocer’s 
wife, found it convenient to drop in to Mrs, Mixer’s sitting-room, 
at the hotel, and scarcely had she taken her seat before in came 
Mrs. Jones, the blacksmith’s lady, accompanied by Mrs. Brown, 
the postmaster’s spouse ; indeed, people continued to drop in until 
there were some fifteen or twenty ladies of mature age, some wives 
and some maidens, assembled in the little sitting-room. 

“TI don’t know,” said Mrs. Smith, upon learning that the stran- 
gers had kept their room all day, only coming out to their meals ; 
«I don’t know but what all may be right, but when people come 
into a place and can’t give any account of themselves, it doesn’t 
seem to me as if everything was just as it should be.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Jones ; “ and after making such a to-do, and 
giving out that they were such great people, as they did at first, 
it’s queer, to say the least.” 

“And when people consider what dreadful things have hap- 
pened about here, of late—fires and robberics and such like,” 
croaked another old lady. ‘And when such mysterious people 
as these come into town—I say, when people put that and that to- 
gether, it’s well enough for people to find out who people are, 
that’s what I say,” and the old creature gave an anxious shake of 
the head. 

“ Well,” broke in Mrs. Mixer, “I must say, these men have had 
some strange carryings on together; some things that I can’t any- 
way understand.” 

“ What like; do tell us ?’’ exclaimed the entire party. 


“ Why, nothing that I can explain exactly ; a sort of secret way 
of understanding each other, and commanicating by signs; for 
instance, the other day when the young lady who writes poetry for 
the Independent was in here, she was repeating some of her verses 
to me, while they were at dinner, and that Mr. Jinx, as he calls 
himself, put his fore-finger on the side of his nose, and shut up 
one eye, and the other fellow put his tongue into his cheek and 
rolled up his eyes, then they winked at each other in a peculiar 
manner, which, now that I thjnk of it, puts me strongly in mind 
of what I have heard tell of pirates and others who commit crimes 
on the high seas, though I don’t want to say anything against any 
person till I know for certain.” 

“O, goodness gracious !”’ exclaimed the lady who waits on the 
table, “I’ve seen hundreds of things just as bad, and worse. 
Only last night, when they were at supper, I reached the tea to 
that Tompkins fellow—it was rather weak to be sure, and he 
turned to Jinx and asked if he liked his tea strong, and Jinx said 
‘yes, with a brick in it,’ then they looked at each other, and 
laughed in a way that made my blood run cold. I trembled all 
over just like a leaf. Who ever heard of putting bricks in tea? 
It means something, you may depend !” 

“©, mercy ! that’s nothing to what I’ve seen of ’em,”’ exclaim- 
ed the young lady who works at the millinery business. ‘ Almost 
the first day they came here, as their window was directly oppo- 
site where I work, I felt a very natural curiosity to know who and 
what they were; so I borrowed uncle’s spy-glass, and stood look- 
ing over to see if I could see anything, when that Jinx man caught 
sight of me, and ever since then, when he sees me looking that 
way, he will get right before his window and make the awfullest 
faces, puffing out his cheeks, and crossing his eyes like a con- 
demned felon, and frightens me so that I’ve almost made up my 
mind not to look at the house while they stay here.” 


“ There shall be no such goings on in my house,” said Mrs, 
Mixer, decidedly. ‘‘ They shall either give an account of them- 
selves to-morrow morning, or leave at once. But I say, Mrs. 
Smith, haven’t any letters come for either of these men since they 
have been here ?”” 

“ Why, yes,” returned the post-mistress, “there was one came 
up from the city for Mr. Jinx, in the last night’s mail.” 

“ And is it in the office now ?” inquired Mrs. Jones, with no 
little earnestness. 

“ Why, not exactly,” returned the post-mistress, in a qualified 
tone, as though the letter was half in the offite and half out. “ As 
I was coming over here, I thought I might as well put it in my 
pocket and bring it along, to give to the gentleman if I saw him.” 


“O, do let me look at it just for a moment,’”’ chorussed all the 
ladies, with great eagerness. 

“I don’t know as it’s exactly right,” she replied, hesitating, and 
half drawing the letter from her pocket. “They are very strict 
about the mails.” 

“O, nonsense, it’s nothing justto look at the out side!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mixer, snatching the letter from her half-reluctant grasp. 
“ Post-marked from the city, isn’t it? and directed to A. Jinx, 
Esq., Pugwash. Well, there isn’t much to’ be learned from that. 
I'd like to see what's inside of it. It’s one of the self-sealing en- 
velopes, too.” And from her hands it passed to those of the 
other ladies. Each of them eyed it with a look which seemed to 
say they would give their ears to be alone with the letter about 
five minutes. 

“If it wasn’t for these pesky envelopes, a body might get a 
glimpse of a word or two,” said Mrs, Jones, holding the letter up 
to the light, turning it over and over, and running her fingers 
along the borders. “ Well, there, I do declare, if it hasn’t come 
open all of itself!’ 


“ What are you doing ?”’ exclaimed the post-mistress, anxiously, 
endeavoring to get possession of the letter. 

“I couldn’t help it, dear, it would come open ; that little place 
there was torn before, and it’s easy enough to seal it up again,” 
said Mrs. Jones, looking round to the rest of the company for 
their approval. 

“Now that it has happened to come open so, all of itself, I 
think we might as well see what is in it,” said Mrs. Mixer, eager- 
ly. “If there’s nothing out of the way, Mr. Jinx wont care, and 
if there is—why, we ought to know it.” 

A general murmur of approbation followed this proposal, and 
Mrs. Jones, drawing the paper from the envelope, cast her eyes 
over the contents. 

“O, good gracious! O, lawful sakes! It’s just as I expected ! 
I’ve had my suspicions all along !” she exclaimed, throwing herself 
back in her chair, as though completely overcome. 

“ What is it? Do read it aloud }” vociferated the whole party, 
fixing their eyes upon her in breathless anxiety. 

“O, law, it’s too dreadful—I never can,” she gasped, with 
much emotion, and to prove that she never could, she forthwith 
held the letter to the light, and read as follows : 


“ Mr. Jinx :—Dear Sir,—I do not altogether approve of your 
plan. In my opinion, it would be better that Julia should be 
poisoned instead of stabbed, as you propose ; it would be less re- 
volting ; and as for the old gentleman, you might have him acci- 
dentally burned, by his house taking fire; or you might fasten 
some crime upon him, for which he would be imprisoned a number 
of years ; any way, in short, rather than murder. I don’t like so 
much blood and thunder work. I would like you to complete this 
business as soon as possible, as I have another job on hand, requir- 


i our attention. 
_ “ Yours truly, A. B.” 


“O, horrible!’ exclaimed all the ladies, with a simultancous 
gasp, at the conclusion of this diabolical epistle. 

“ It’s a conspiracy to murder the whole of us,” exclaimed the 
landlady. ‘O, that such people should have lodged in my house. 
I must find Mr. Mixer.” 

“ When Julia and the old man are disposed of, then there’s an- 
other job on hand, and who knows who that will be? I must find 
Mr. Jones,” murmured the blacksmith’s wife, as she quitted the 


room. 

“T’m afraid to stay in the county,” gasped the post-master’s 
spouse. ‘I must find Mr. Brown.” 

Half an hour had not elapsed since the discovery of this mon- 
strous villany, when a dozen armed men might have been seen 
stealing cautiously along the passage leading to the room occupied 
by the strangers. Arrived at the door, they paused a moment for 
consultation, then, with a simultaneous rush, the door was thrown 
violently open, the two murderers knocked down, ironed, and 
gagged, the papers which covered the table taken into the keep- 
ing of the constable, and in five minutes more the bloody rascals 
were lodged in the Pugwash county jail. 

As may readily be imagined, there was little of sleep in the 
town that night. The entire population was too much excited 
even to wink. Each one who had been of the party in Mrs. 
Mixer’s sitting-room, was in every one’s else house, giving an ex- 
tended account of the whole matter, and proving to a demonstra- 
tion, that but for her own individual efforts nothing whatever 
would have been found out. But morning came at length, as 
mornings will, and at an early hour the office of the justice before 
whom the examination was to take place was crowded to suffoca- 
tion ; all business was suspended, and people came flocking in 
from every direction. Presently the justice made his appearance, 
in company with several associates, and having commanded order 
in the court, the prisoners, together with their counsel, were with 
some difficulty got through the crowd on the outside, and brought 
into the dread eleven by fifteen tribunal. People now had an 
opportunity to note, what they had not remarked before, that the 
prisoners were most revolting looking men, without one redeeming 
feature about them. Indeed, one of the justices took occasion to 
remark to another, that, ‘‘ to his recollection, he had never seen a 
face which bore such unmistakable traces of frequent and bloody 
crimes, of low and brutal ferocity, as did the countenance of the 
prisoner Jinx ; either was, doubtless, bad enough, but Jinx was 
certainly the most repulsive.” 

The examination commenced, and the witnesses were interro- 
gated as to what they knew of the affair. But being all females, 
a slight difficulty presented itself. Each one being naturally a 
little proud of the part she had taken in the matter, they were con- 
stantly interrupting each other with explanations, until the justice, 
out of all patience, declared that if they did not remain silent ho 
should be obliged to remove them all from the room, and examine 
each separately. 

“TI hope your honor will do nothing of the kind,”’ remarked the 
counsel for the prisoners. “ It is highly important that we should 
know just how much each lady has had to do in this matter, as it 
is our intention to bring an action for damages against cach and 
all who have been concerned in this conspiracy to interrupt my 
clients in their lawful business, and to bring about this false arrest 
and imprisonment.” 

“ Lawful business, sir !’” exclaimed the justiee. ‘ What do you 
call lawful business ?”’ 

“ An examination of the papers belonging to these gentlemen, 
which were captured at the same time with themselves, will proba- 
bly give you some insight into the matter,”’ 

The papers were produced and examined, 

“ Why, this appears to be some kind of a play,” remarked the 
justice, after fumbling over the sheets for a moment. 

* Precisely, sir; it is a play,” returned the counsel, “ a tragedy, 
and one, I should judge, of considerable merit, considering the 


excitement that has attended its first introduction to the public, 
and this horrible letter is from the respectable manager for whom 
the play is being written, containing a few suggestions in regard to 
the plot. If anything further is necessary, we can bring a hundred 
gentlemen to prove the respectability of the prisoners.” 

It was not necessary. In twenty minutes from that time the 
prisoners were seated in an open buggy, their baggage piled up 
behind, and a two-forty nag in front, on to which the writer was 
industriously laying the string, while Tompkins, with his feet 
braced against the dasher, his head thrown back, and his hands 
grasping the lines, was shouting, at the top of his voice, the mystic 
words, “ Hi! hi! ha-r-rr!” by way of encouraging our quadruped 
to pick up his toes with regularity and despatch. 
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COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
AUTUMN’S COME, 


BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 


Autumn's come! hark its tread; 
See, the leaves are turning red— 
Turning all, and now, anon, 

They are falling one by one. 
Falling, from each branch and tree, 
Downward, slowly, silently ; 

What a lesson to us each 

Do these falling leaflets teach. 


Autumn’s winds are blowing chill, 
Through the meadow, o’er the hill; 
In the woods, where oft we've seen 
Summer flowers, robes of green, 
Through each haunt we call our own, 
They with mournfulness do moan ; 

In each cherishedy favorite spot, 

One by one, the leaves do drop. 


Dropping, dropping on the ground, 
Lodging everywhere around, 

In the spring. where last we drank, 
On the mossy velvet bank ; 

On the brook they fall like rain, 
Then are borne away again ; 

Then do others take their place, 
Following, joining in the race, 


There's another—see how slow— 
Yet another—down they go; 
Tiow like life ts truth, we say, 
That we're passing, too, away. 
Round us gentle forms we see, 
Like the leaflets of the tree ; 
They from us are fading fast, 
*Neath the fell destroyer’s blast. 


But though death those ones obtain, 
They shall brighter homes regain ; 
As the leaves, when spring is here, 
All renewed, again appear— 

So will God above give birth 

To those ones who pass from earth ; 
Pass away but to regain 

Homes where joys eternal reign. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE PEEP THROUGH THE KEY-HOLE. 


BY H. T. SANFORD. 


I was on my first voyage, as first mate, on board the “ Two 
Pollies” of Marblehead, with young Jack Dunmore as captain. 
A fine, generous, social man, too, was Captain Dunmore,—not a 
bit of foolish pride in him, and yet stately enough, when any oc- 
casion demanded it. He would not bear anything like an insult 
nor any want of obedience either ; but he would speak kindly and 
humanely to the lowest sailor in his ship. I have seen him tend a 
sick boy, as a mother would her own baby ; and when Ben Corwin 
was taken down with yellow fever at Havana, the captain waited 
on him with his own hands. It shamed us all, lubbers as we 
were, for we were terribly afraid of “‘ Yellow Jack,” as the sailors 
call it. 

Ben got well, and always declared that he owed his life to the 
captain ; and in all human probability he did. It was on this voy- 
age that our ship was struck by lightning. I never wish to see 
such a sight as that again. As the sailors cast their eyes upward, 
the strong, blue flame reflected upon their faces, and gave them 
the look of demons. : 

The lightning did not much damage to the ship, but it left its 
memory in our heart; and from that time to this, I can never see 
a thunder cloud approaching, when I am at sea, without shudder- 
ing. I recall those fearful countenances, and it takes from me all 
power of utterance or motion. 

We sailed, as I said, to Havana, and arrived back with no ma- 
terial incident, excepting Ben’s fever and the lightning. We came 
into the harbor at Marblehead, under as sweet a moon as ever 
lighted true-hearted sailors to their homes. Onward came our 
vessel, like a sea-bird upon the waves, as we sailed across the bay, 
rounded the point and stood in for Marblehead. All was calm, 
and still, and bright. The town lay sleeping in its moonlight 
beauty. It was twelve o’clock, and not a light to be seen. 

Captain Dunmore was pacing the deck, with his cigar in his 
mouth, and his head bent down on one side, as was his fashion 
when he was thinking very deeply. I came up to him suddenly, 
and whispered in his ear. 

“No, Brooks, I will not risk anything of the kind. I am too 
young to play one of those tricks. 1t would do for Captain Welch 
and Captain Coffin, who could afford to be degraded from the 
rank of captain ; but it will not do for me.” 

I persisted, for 1 thought it such a fine chance to get out the 
captain’s goods before we went to Boston, as we should undoubt- 
edly be ordered to do, and I begged him to allow me to do so. 
He refused still; but as I urged repeatedly, I could see that he 
was wavering. I pressed my point harder. 

“ Well, Brooks, I shall go home the moment we arrive. I don’t 
choose to run the ri , 


“ But, captain, I am only a mate. They cannot hurt me, you 


know ; and if you will only consent to my doing as I please, and 
go on shore yourself, I will do everything that is to be done.” 

1 won a reluctant consent, and the captain went home as soon 
as the ship anchored. I carried him in the first boat, “The second 
contained a prize, which the officers of the revenue would have 
been delighted to get hold of. 


We had called up a very clever fellow, for a landsman, and he 
had promised to store our godds for us, until we could get them 
away in safety. He was a friend of Captain Dunmore, and would 
have done anything for him. We stowed them away in an old 
shed, and covered them with straw. 

Part of our cargo consisted of rich spices, and our friend be- 
came alarmed at the powerful odor they emitted, and grew very 
anxious to have them removed. Sure enough, the officers were 
upon the lookout, on the suggestion of a good-for-nothing cousin 
of my own, who first watched and then betrayed me. I would 
like to have had the caning of that rascal. I will have it yet, some 
day, if I ever find him sober enough to “take the sense” of what 
I am doing to him. 

We had three or four doctors on our custom-house list at Marble- 
head, and they, having little practice, were on the scent for smug- 
gilers, and they scented our spices. They were seized and in the 
custom-house before they had been out of the ship twelve hours, 
and Captain Dunmore was every moment in peril of being seized 
too. It would have been a hard thing had he been discovered, 
but he was so much beloved that even the officers at the custom- 
house sent him word to keep out of their way. 

An old friend of Captain Dunmore’s father undertook to secrete 
him, and took him to his own house, in order to prepare for his 
journey. While there, waiting for the carriage in which he was 
to go, one of the custom-house officers entered the house, in his 
medical capacity. Captain ])unmore evaded him by leaving by 
another door, disguised in a large white overcoat and a slouched 
hat, and thus joined his friend, who was waiting at a little distance 
with the chaise. Captain Coffin thus carried him away without 
suspicion, to Scituate, where he had a brother. 

On the evening of that day, Mr. Andrew Coffin, the captain’s 
brother, was sitting quietly with his wife and daughters at tea, 
when the door-bell rung loudly, and a familiar voice called for 
Mr. Coffin. That gentleman rose, and was absent long enough 
from the room to excite the curiosity of his youngest daughter, a 
girl of sixteen. She left the table, and peeping through the key- 
hole of the spare parlor, she saw her uncle and a man whose ap- 
pearance certainly did not prepossess her. She wondered much 
what her father and uncle could have to do with such an uncouth 
personage. But while she looked, he changed all at once. The 
fair Bertha could hardly believe her eyes, when she saw the old 
white hat and long light hair suddenly disappear, and a noble 
head, with black curling locks appear in their stead. Then the 
loose coat fell off, and a handsome figure in black met her gaze. 

Afraid to stay longer, she ran back to the tea-table, and soon 
her father returned, bringing her uncle, and an elegant young 
man, whom he introduced as Dr. Merritt. 

Bertha blushed very deeply, when he was introduced, but she 
kept her own counsel. Captain Coffin explained that his young 
friend was somewhat indisposed, and would like to try the sea air 
for a few weeks, and that he had not any better place for him than 
to throw him upon their hospitality, and recommended him espe- 
cially to his favorite Bertha’s care. 

Here Captain Dunmore stayed, week after weck, until a mer- 
chant in Boston, knowing his enterprising character and seaman- 
like qualities, wrote to Captain Coffin, to find his young friend, 
and offer him a new ship that was just ready for the East Indies. 
Once away, the excitement would be over, and by the payment of 
a large fine, things were all arranged without subjecting him to 
imprisonment, or degradation from his rank. 

It was a long voyage, and when it was over, Captain Dunmore 
married the young lady whom “ Doctor Meritt” had wooed. Not 
until then did Bertha tell him of her “‘ peep through the key-hole.”’ 

My wife and Bertha are very intimate. Through-Captain Dun- 
more’s interest, I got a fine ship belonging to the same merchant 
for whom he sailed; and we are often in port, and lying along 
side each other. On such occasions, we recall the “ spicy”’ events 
of that night on the waters, and have a merry laugh together at 
Bertha’s first peep at her husband. 

The reader may well believe that we never again risked the 
danger of smuggling. — 


> 


SPOLLS OF WAR. 


An English paper says there has recently arrived at Portsmouth 
from Kertch, taken from the museum of that ill-fated and, until 
lately, beautiful city, the full sized figures in marble of a lion and 
lioness ; and although the hand of time has told upon them, they 
still possess in their outlines proofs of the skill with which they 
were sculptured. There is nothing to the uninitiated eye, in the 
way of inscription, to indicate their date or place of sculpture ; 
but those who have some knowledge of such matters, attribute 
them to the period of the ancient kings of Pontus, of whose realms 
the Crimea was a portion—probably they date from the time of 
that celebrated thonarch, Mithridates, surnamed the Great. The 
same vessel which brought them to Portsmouth, also brought a 
marble slab with some devices or scroll work sculptured upon it; 
and this may, perhaps, afford some clue to the date of these ancient 
sculptures. ‘The lion and lioness were placed at the entrance of 
the Kerech me: they are now destined for the British Mu- 
seum.—Portfolio 


TRADE LN INSECTS, 


Bugs are an important article in the trade of Rio Janeiro. 
Their wings are made into artificial flowers, and some of the most 
brilliant varieties are worn as ornaments in ladies’ hair. One man 
manages to earn his living by selling insects and other specimens 
to the strangers who visit the port. thie keeps twelve slaves con- 
stantly cmgveget in finding the ye serpents and shells which 
are most in demand. The nearest approach to his business that 
we can remember is, that of the trade of fireflies in Havana; the 
insect, being caught and carefully wy on the sugar cane, is ‘used 
as an ornament in ladies’ dresses. twice the size of the 
American firefly, it is very brilliant at ot The Creoles catch 
them on the plantations and sell them to the city belles; some of 
them carry them in wlver cages attached to their bracelets They 
make a fine display by lamplight.—New York Despatch. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


pu Lovvag, Parts, 


Nov. 8, 18656. 

Dear S1r :—Wishing to see Paris in good shape, and without 
regard to cost, I have taken up my lodgings at the magnificent 
establishment from which I date this letter, and of which the Pari- 
sians are justly proud—though to one familiar with your Tremont 
and Revere Houses, and the Metropolitan and San Nicholas, New 
York, there is nothing positively stunning in this great caravan- 
serai. Still it is, by all odds, the grandest hotel in Europe, and 
is probably destined to become the general rendezvous of all tour- 
ists who have “ put money in their purses.” It fronts the Place du 
Palais-Royal, and its enormous facade is a fine specimen of archi- 
tecture. Though it has some splendid suites of rooms, which can 
only be occupied by a fortunate speculator on the Bourse, by a 
banker or a Russian prince, still the establishment is not devoted 
exclusively to millionaires—and the directors have not forgotten 
that it is necessary to recruit their finances from all classes of 
travellers. Besides a table d’hote in a magnificent gallery, and 
reminding you of that of the St. Nicholas, the hotel is provided 
with a restaurant of the first class. M. Edouard Dremel, proprietor 
of the Vittoria Hotel at Dresden, is at the head of this colossal 
establishment, and has thus far proved himself an excellent 


manager. 

The Hotel des Princes is another establishment highly patron- 
ized, which I shall try before leaving this fascinating city. It en- 
joys a European reputation. You must go there, if you wish to 
become acquainted with all the seductions of Parisian luxury. 
Fancy a hotel in the very heart of pleasures; a world of servants 
ready to minister to and anticipate your caprices, carriages always 
harnessed in the huge courtyard, apartments furnished with every 
luxury, a cuisine worthy of Careme or Brillat-Savarin, always ready 
to lavish its marvels for your money—here, if you have that and 
health, you can enjoy metropolitan life, or else you are very hard 
to please. And do not fancy, Mr. Editor, that it costs three thou- 
sand francs a month to lodge at the Hotel des Princes. You can 
live there for from one to four dollars aday. A nice room, three or 
four flights up, however, costs only about twenty dollars a month, 
meals extra. But you can dine at some of the splendid restau- 
rants in the Palais-Royal—fully equal to Parker’s in Court Street 
—for sixty or seventy cents, whereas at your hotel, the dinner, no 
better, would cost you a dollar and a half or two dollars. 

Paris is beginning to be very gay—it is never otherwise to the 
stranger, to be sure. The theatres, circusses, and other places of 
entertainment, are in full blast, and the balls are beginning. One 
of the most attractive places i8 the Jardin d’Hiver (Winter Gar- 
den), a sort of Crystal Palace in miniature, about the middle of 
the great avenue of the Champs Elysees (Elysian Fields). The 
entrance fee is one franc. Rare trees and shrubs are grouped here 
with infinite taste. The fetes of the Jardin d’Hiver are various in 
character—sometimes they give a concert here, sometimes a full 
dress ball, and sometimes a masked ball. I look forward with 
some curiosity to the masquerade balls, of which we have read so 
much. In the carnival season, the Parisians seem to enjoy them- 
selves, I am told, only when they put on false noses and beards, 
and figure as impossible postilions of Longjumeau, Mexican Indi- 
ans, hunchbacks, etc. The theatres mimister to the delirium of 
the hour by changing themselves into dancing saloons. The 
Opéra-Comique, the Odéon, the Porte-St. a, the Ambigu, 
the Gaieté—all of them theatrical blish have their dress 
and masked balls. The Grand Opera gives the signal. That es- 
tablishment draws the most prodigious crowds, and makes the 
most noise with its roar of drums and its mighty orchestra, led by 
Musard, the mighty magician, whose baton is the sceptre of fren- 
zied joy and tumultuous calisthenics and gymnastics. 

The other day I saw the empress riding out to take an airing in 
a carriage, escorted by a detachment of mounted chasseurs. The 
engravings you have seen have not exaggerated her beauty. She 
does not look, however, like the spiriged creature she is. But the 
Spanish blood in her veins is said to be as fiery as that which 
flows in the royal arteries of Queen Isabella. Many stories are in ° 
circulation with regard to her froliesome disposition, which is said 
to have finally defied the attempts of Louis Napoleon to hold it in 
check. Think of her going out shooting in the woods of Fontaine- 
bleau, in a half masculine costume, and bringing down a brace of 
birds with her double-barreled fowling-piece, without so much as 
winking! The story runs that Louis Napoleon has resumed his 
former dissipated habits, that the empress has found him out, and 
that she has suspended her curtain lectures only on condition that 
he shall not interfere with her innocent gayeties; and that she 
shall not be tied down to that rigid court etiquette, which the 
“nephew of his uncle ” sought to establish. 

Among the recent deaths in this city, is that of the widow of 
Danton, the terrible revolutionist. She was a girl of fifteen, and 
married the monster about two years before he perished by the 

guillotine, to which he had consigned so many victims. During 
the consulate of Napoleon I., she married Baron Dupin. The 
name of Danton was never mentioned in her house. 

Some weeks since the world-renowed Cafe de Paris was closed. 
It was opened July 15, 1822, and soon established a brilliant repu- 
tation. This restaurant occupied the ground floor of the house at 
the corner of the Rue Taitbout and the Boulevard des Italiens. 
The proprietor gradually raised the rent from $4000 to $8000. 
The lessee grumbled and paid. But when Lord Seymour, the 
owner, raised the figure to $15,000, the eating-house man refused 
to stand the extortion, and the establishment was closed. And, as 
you have probably had enough of French gossip by this time, I 
will close my letter. 


Ever yours, CHARMION. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
NAVAL FAREWELL SERENADE-QUARTETTE. 


BY LIEUT. HOLM, U. 8. N. 


Our bark awaits the shore, love, 
Our banner flouts the breeze : 

Adieu to thee once more, love, 
We're bounding o'er the seas. 


Tide is on the ebb, now, 
And time upon the wing— 


Gala Youth is at our prow, 
While syren Hope doth sing— 


Victory flings her garlands 
Upon the heaving wave— 


Glory bids us “‘ gather them, 
Or find a watery grave!” 


Our bark awaits the shore, love, 
Our banner flouts the breeze : 

Adieu to thee once more, love, 
We're bounding o'er the seas. 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


WRONG AND INJUSTICE DEFEATED. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Tue lamps of the great hall of Oakdale Manor-house were 
lighted, although the reflected brilliance of the still glowing west, 
had it not been for the thick, heavy drapery shading the windows, 
would have rendered unnecessary the aid of artificial light. 

Sir Geoffrey Wilmouth, the owner of Oakdale, an estate inher- 
ited from a long line of ancestors, was alone in the hall, pacing up 
and down in that hurried manner which betokens mental disturb- 
ance. He was but little past the prime of life, and was, in many 
respects, a handsome man, notwithstanding those hard lines, de- 
noting certain unamiable traits of character, which time had traced 
round his mouth. Suddenly, he stayed his footsteps, and stood in 
the attitude of listening. 

“He comes,” he murmured, half aloud, as a dull sound of 
horses’ feet was heard in the distance. ‘‘ After all, I must have 
been mistaken,” said he, as the sound ceased. 

Scarcely a minute, however, had passed, when was heard the 
sharp clatter of iron-shod hoofs on the pavement of the court. 
The travellers, a gentleman and his servant, had taken a short cut 
across a corner of the park, so that the noise of their approach 
had for a few seconds been muffled by the yielding turf. Sir 
Geoffrey’s countenance brightened, and yet, now and then, a shade 
of uneasiness flitted over it. In a moment or two, the door at the 
upper end of the hall was thrown open, and a gentleman with a 
Spanish cloak thrown over his shoulders, for, though early in Sep- 
tember, the evening air was chilly, entered the apartment. 

“ Welcome, Count de Silva,” said Sir Geoffrey, stepping quick- 
ly forward to meet him, and offering him his hand. 

“You were expecting me,” said de Silva. 

“Yes, though the message which preceded you was delayed. 
It is only two hours since I received it. But throw off your cloak. 
A fire was lit half an hour before sunset, which, as you will find, 
has agreeably tempered the coolness of the air, and removed the 
dampness.” 

“ A pleasant change,” said de Silva, seating himself in a deep, 
velvet-lined chair, “after crossing those bleak moors, with a north 
wind sweeping over them.” 

De Silva remained a few moments without speaking, enjoying 
the genial warmth of the fire. As he sat with the red firelight 
throwing its strong glare upon his features, those lines, scarcely 
visible in the softer lamplight, were distinctly revealed, so that the 
forty years which had passed over him were fully told, though 
ordinarily he might have passed for a man of thirty. 

His complexion was dark, almost to swarthiness, and his fore- 
head, indicative of considerable mental power, was surrounded by 
sable curls, short and crisp, while his eyes, black and piercing, 
would have been handsome had they not, at times, emitted a cold, 
serpent-like glitter, which made those near shrink from him with 
a kind of instinctive dread. 

“ You said nothing of the charming Arabel in your last com- 
munication. I hope she is in good health, and disposed to regard 
me more favorably than when I was here three months ago,” said 
de Silva, throwing himself back in his chair, with a negligent air, 
though it was easy to see that his indifference was assumed. 

“ As to her health,” replied Sir Geoffrey, “ it is as good as can 
be desired, though I am sorry to say that, according to her own 
declaration, she does not regard you with more favor than formerly. 
It will make no djfference, however.” 

“ You have decided, then, to aceept my offer.” 

“JT have. ‘There is no alternative. The money I must have, 
or I am a ruined man.” 

“ But Arabel has a will of her own—how can she be managed ?”’ 

“I hardly know, but it must be done. Some way will be found 
out, I think.” 

“ Yes, if you can depend on yourself. A priest can readily be 
found to perform the marriage ceremony, and as for tears and 
reproaches—/ am proof against them.” 

“TI can say the same, when I see ruin staring me in the face, 
Were she my own child, instead of the daughter of a half brother 
I never had reason to love, I would not hesitate.” 

“ How soon shall it be?” 

“I must have the money in three days from now, or it will be 
too late.” 


“ Let it be to-morrow, then.” 

“Rather a short time for preparation—so Arabel will think. 
But I suppose I can’t expect to receive the money till she is your | 
wife.” 

“Tt would be hardly discreet to part with forty thousand pounds 
till the bird is safe in my hand.” | 
“ You are right. ‘To-morrow let it be. On the whole, it will 
be the safer course, for if Clarence Hastings should get an ink- 
ling of what is intended, even bolts and bars would hardly suffice 

to keep her safe.” 

“I could have sent a pistol-ball through that fellow’s head, 
when I was here before, and no one would have been the wiser for 
it. I was a fool for letting him escape. Should the chance again 
happen, I think I should know how to silence any foolish qualms 
of conscience which might rise in his behalf.” 


Little did the two unprincipled men imagine that Arabel An- 
vers, the niece of Sir Geoffrey, had heard every word of the fore- 
going conversation. When de Silva entered the hall, the door 
was left partly open, while that of her own apartment, which was 
at the head of the staircase, being ajar, their voices were perfectly 
audible. Though no eaves-dropper, it would have been a false 
delicacy under existing cireumstances, when she heard de Silva’s 
questions concerning her, to avoid hearing what might be further 
said relative to a negotiation which was of such vital importance 
to herself. 

Just at the moment when de Silva finished his remarks concern- 
ing Clarence Hastings, a single bugle-note, clear and prolonged, 
was heard in a neighboring forest. Arabel started to her feet, and 
clasped her hands in joyful surprise. 

“ It is Clarence,” said she to herself, “and I shall escape the 
snare.” 

It was the work of only a moment to wrap herse!f in a large 
shawl, and hide the wealth of her golden tresses beneath a plain 
straw hat. Scarce longer time did it take for her to descend a 
back staircase, and unlock a door at its foot, of which she alone 
possessed the key, and which opened on a lawn, bounded on one 
side by the forest whence had sounded the bugle-note, and where, 
as she weil knew, Clarence was awaiting her. 

The moon was up, and poured its silver beams through the 
openings of the leafy wall, which enclosed one of those sylvan 
glades, such as one might suppose a troop of fairies might choose 
wherein to hold their revels. ‘Towards this sweet and silent glade 
Arabel Anvers hastened with steps fleet and light as those of the 
roe of the hills; but ere she gained its entrance, Clarence Hast- 
ings met her. 

“I didn’t expect you till to-morrow evening,” said Arabel, as 
she placed her hand in his, “but it is well that you have come. 
De Silva has arrived.” 

“T know it, and it is for that reason I am here.”’ 

“ Know it? How should you? It isn’t yet half an hour since 
he came.” 

“Fortune favored me. Last night he stopped at the little hos- 
telry where I had engaged my lodging. I heard him say that he 
was on his way to Sir Geoffrey Wilmouth’s, which was all I 
needed to hear. I knew what the journey portended.” 

“ He didn’t see you?” 

“No; I took good care to keep out of his sight. I started on 
my way hither in advance of him, and was secreted in the forest 
when he arrived, though I thought it not best to give the signal 
till daylight was gone, which would give my servant a chance to 
reconnoitre the premises with less risk. Having made sure -that 
the count’s argus-eyed valet was fairly engaged in discussing the 
news and ale, together with the remains of a venison pasty, I ven- 
tured on trying the bugle-note, though without much hope that at 
present you would find opportunity to leave the house.” 


«My uncle thinks me safe in my chamber. He and his guest 
wege too busy in laying their plans, to wish for my presence. Be- 
fore I heard your well-known signal, I had already determined on 
attempting to escape; for had I remained, it was decided that 
within the next twenty-four hours, if persuasion failed, I should 
be forced to participate in the ceremony which would make me the 
wife of de Silva.” 

“Their infamous designs will be foiled this time, I trust,” said 
Clarence. 

By this time, they had arrived at the glade, where three horses 
were waiting, and in a moment more Clarence and Arabel, fol- 
lowed by the trusty Martin, were on their way through tho forest- 
path which soon terminated in the high road, 

In the meantime, the Count de Silva and Sir Geoffrey, so deep- 
ly engaged were they in tracing out the details of their base plan, 
felt no impatience on account of the protracted absence of their 
intended victim, Not till dinner was ready to be served did her 
waiting-maid, who, on the arrival of de Silva's handsome valet, 
had obtained leave to pay a visit to the servant's room, return to 
the apartment of her mistress, Sir Geoffrey and the count, after, 
waiting something like five minutes for her appearance, began to 
grow impatient, 

“ Though she puts on airs, and makes you wait now,” said Sir 
Geoffrey, “ you will soon be able to repay her, and with interest if 
you please,” 

J will see to that,” replied de Silva, “ for it is no trifling mat- 
ter, after four hours’ hard riding in the eye of this keen wind, to 
be obliged to wait till the dinner grows cold,” 

** We will wait no longer,” said Sir Geoffrey, and going to the 
foot of the stairs, in an angry voice commanded her to come down. 

Miss Arabel isn’t in her room,’’ said the waiting-maid, step- 
ping forward, 

Where is she, then 

“I don’t know, sir.” ¥ 


“Didn't you see where she went?” 


“No, sir, I stepped out just a minute—she gave me leave to go 
—and when I returned she was gone.” 

The rooms near Arabel’s chamber, as well as those more remote, 
were now searched, though of course she was not to be found. 
The servants were assembled and sternly questioned, but no one 
had seen her leave the house. In the midst of the excitement 
caused by her absence, a young farmer, one of Sir Geotfrey’s ten- 
ants, called with a few nice apricots, which he said the good wife 
had sent, with her best respects and humble compliments, to Miss 
Arabel, for she should never forget the nice suit of clothes she 
gave li:tle Johnny on his birthday, nor the plum-pudding and pies 
she sent them for Christmas. 

“Miss Arabel has gone—no one knows where,” said the servant 
to whom he delivered his message. 

“Gone, and nobody knows where?’ repeated the young farmer. 

“?Tis just as I say.” 

“?Twas she, I thought of her then, and said to myself I never 
saw a lady that could ride so brave as she does but Miss Arabel.” 

“« What’s that you say ?”’ said de Silva’s valet, coming forward. 

“* Nothing for your ear.” 

“I will just call the count, then, and see if it is for his.” 

“ You may spare yourself the trouble, for it is no more for his 
ear than for yours.” 

“You may find yourself mistaken.” 

The farmer made no reply, but turned nimbly away, saying as 
he did so: 

“TI might have known that it was Miss Arabel, and that it was 
the brave and noble Clarence Hastings who was with her; but if 
her uncle and this foreign-looking gallant aint put on their track 
till I do it, it will be a long time first.” 

When Sir Geoffrey and de Silva were satisfied that Arabel was 
gone, several different parties were formed to go in pursuit. 

“ Where is the dolt you told me about ?”’ suid de Silva, address- 
ing his valet. 

“Far enough from here by this time,”’ was the reply, “for truly, 
if he be a dolt, his heaviness doesn’t lie in his heels.’ 

“ After him and bring him back. 
take him. He has run away to avoid telling what he knows, I 
suspect. If we were in my own country, I would soon find a way 
to make him speak.” 

But he found it to be different in England ; for, though the stur- 
dy young farmer was soon overtaken, neither promises nor threats 
could induce him to break the promise he had made to himself not 
to betray Arabel Anvers. Count de Silva, however, entertained 
but little fear that the party headed by himself, or one of the 
others, would not, ere long, overtake the fair fugitive. The re- 
sult showed that his expectation was not without foundation. 
The morning sun was not yet an hour above the horizon, when at 
a little distance ahead of him and his companions, he saw a lady on 
horseback, whom he knew to be Arabel, and riding by her side a 
gentleman whom he at once recognized as Clarence Hastings. 
They were accompanied by several gentlemen and ladies, the 
faithful Martin bringing up the rear. They looked back, but 
instead of accelerating, checked the speed of their horses. 

“ Does that mean that the runaway lady has repented?” said 
de Silva. 

He was not long held in suspense. When, being in advance of 
his party, he arrived within a few paces of them, they wheeled 
round their horses, and one of the gentlemen, greeting him by his 
name and title, presented to him Clarence Hastings und Arabel, 
his wife. 

“IT don’t say that your assertion is false,” said de Silva, “but I 
will say that I shall be satisfied with nothing short of proof.” 

“ Which you can have if you will take the trouble to accom- 
pany me to yonder chapel, you see gleaming through the trees. 


But stay—I can soon over- 


Had you been fifteen minutes sooner, you might have witnessed 
the ceremony, performed by special license, which gave my friend 
Hastings a legal right to take the fair lady by his side under his 
protection.” 

“It is enough. 
more vigilant. 
and I live, in less than a year from now he will repent having 
defeated me.” 

The threat might have been fulfilled, if both dad lived, but only 
a fow weeks afterwards de Silva was thrown from a carriage, by 
which he sustained injuries which soon proved fatal. 

Sir Geoffrey, whose affairs, by reckless extravagance and waste, 


I should have laid my plans better, and been 
But let Clarence Hastings remember, that if he 


had become so embarrassed as to tempt him to agree to accept a 
bribe from de Silva, was compelled to pass the remainder of his 
days in obscurity, on the wreck of his once princely fortune. 


DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FORK YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


t~ There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of 
Baliou’s Dollar Monthly 

(7° Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also en 
bellish each number. 

(yr Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the un- 
precedented price of one dollar! 

Lye le is Just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

{LF In all respects it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, the 
chenpest magaaine in the world. 

7 It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sixteen years experionce 
on the Boston press. 

(LF Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor. 

(7° Kach number contains original articles from more than twenty regular 
contributors. 


V2 ~ Though published but two years, it has reached the extraordinary cir- 
culation of 68,000 copies! 
Any person enclosing ene dolar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 


the ee for one year; or any person dating us egat subsoribers and 
eight di 


v3, at One time, shall receive the ainth copy gratis 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprictor, 
No. 22 Wiuter Street, boston, Masa 
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COL. JAMES M. THOMPSON. 


COL. JAMES M. THOMPSON. 

The accompanying portrait, drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Barry, from an admirable photograph by Messrs. Masury, Silsbee 
and Case of this city, cannot fail to be pronounced a striking like- 
ness of the original Col. James M. Thompson, of Thompson and 
Co.’s Express, one of our most widely-known and popular citizens. 
Col. Thompson, who is now in the prime of life, is a native of 
New Hampshire, but for many years a resident of Boston. He 
started in life a poor boy, without any advantages, but determined 
by the exercise of his ingenuity, industry and ability, to work his 
way to competence and honor, if not to fortune. As “ there is 
nothing impossible to him who wills,” we find him at last at the 
head of an extensive and prosperous business, and in a fair way to 
realize the most sanguine anticipations and hopes of his earlier 
years. It is now ten or twelve years since he purchased Harnden 
and Co.’s Express, and has ever since conducted the business, con- 
stantly enlarging the field of his operations. He has taken into 
partnership two gentlemen who formerly officiated as clerks in his 
office, Messrs. W. N. Melcher and R. L. Johnson. Col. Thomp- 
son is also a director in the Adams Express Company. The busi- 
ness done by Thompson and Co. is co-extensive with the Union, 
and embraces Canada also in the field of its operations. They 
have offices in all the principal cities and towns of most the North- 
ern, Middle and Western States and in several of the Southern. 
Besides the conveyance of parcels and merchandise, they transact 
a large money business, in the collection of notes, bills and drafts. 
The head of such an establishment must necessarily unite many 
rare qualifications, as its details are complex, and its success is de- 
pendent upon perfect system. That Col. Thompson possesses the 
requisite energy, tact and character is amply proved by the high 
reputation enjoyed by the company. Col. T. is hardly less known 


and admired for his qualities as a citizen and man 
than for his business abilities. Manly, generous 
and independent, fie commands the esteem and af- 
fection of his intimates, and the number of his 
friends is legion. We must not neglect to mention 
that he has ever taken a warm interest in military 
affairs, and that his rank is derived from having 
served as aide-de camp on the gubernatorial staff. 

of our will thank us for publish- 
ing the colonel’s “‘ counterfeit presentment. 


THE OLDEST MAN IN AMERICA. 
The accom portrait is an accurate like- 
Nassau, a col- 


give him food shelter. 
eyesight is still good, and hi 

teeth remarkably sound for a 
man of his age. He converses 
freely, but, unlike most old men, 
is not garrulous. While he was 
sitting in the office of the Wind- 
sor House, lately, some one asked him how 
many more winters he expected to see. “Ah!” 
said Peter, “if this yere house was offered to 
me all full of gold, I wouldn’t ’cept it to live 
my days over again.” It is almost certain that 
Peter Reems is the oldest living man in Amer- 
ica. What a history his would be if faithful- 
ly chronicled! Think of his having been born 
two years before Washington, and outliving all 
the actors in the ante-revolutionary period. 
He was past the prime of life—forty-six ‘years 
old—at the date of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Long before the second war with 
Great Britain broke out, he had passed the - 
scriptural limit of life—threescore years and ten. He has lived to 
see many a man who was an infant when he was in his prime, die 
of old age. He has seen the population of this country increase 
from three to thirty millions of people. He was ten years old 
when Frederick the Great ascended his throne. How many wars 
have convulsed the world, how mane anes have taken place on 
the surface of the globe, since Peter Nassau saw the light! There 
are some instances on record, of ns who have attained a 
greater age than Peter Nassau, but they are not many. The fol- 
lowing among other names are mentioned by Dr. J. W. Draper, 
in his admirable work on Human Physiology: Attila, 124 years ; 
Margaret Patten, 137 ; the Countess of Desmond, 145; mas 
Parr, 152; Thomas Damme, 154; John Rovin, 172; his wife, 
164 and Peter Torton, 185. The lishman, Parr, who was 
born in 1483, married when at the age of 120, and was in the full 
enjoyment of all his faculties, mental and physical, at the age of 
140. Henry Jenkins, who died in Yorkshire, in 1670, lived 169 years. 


CAVE-IN-ROCK, ON THE OHIO. 

Cave-in-Rock, or the “ House of Nature,” an accurate view of 
which, drawn and engraved for the Pictorial, we present on this 
pose, is situated on the Illinois shore of the Ohio River, twenty- 
miles below Shawneetown. It is pointed out to passenyers as 

& great curiosity, and the approach to it, as you descend the 
stream, is strikingly ue. Above and below it are lofty 
4 limestone bluffs, surrounded by trees. The entrance 
to cave is just above high water mark. feet 
high, and 8 to a spacious apartment with an arched roof, about 
30 feet in height, and extending inward to a depth of 125 feet. 
On its front are carved the names of many visitors. This cave 
has occasionally afforded a temporary winter asylum to families 
descending the river. About the year 1800 it was the rendezvous 
of a noted outlaw and pirate, by the name of Mason, who, with 
his band, subsisted by plundering flat-boats on their way down 
the river, or by waylaylng the unfortunate bentmen on thelr 


THE OLDEST MAN IN AMERICA. 


and robbing and m them. The voyage down the Ohio 
was then performed in “arks,” which, moving slowly with the 
current, occupied weeks in the distance that now requires but 
days. There was little to relieve the monotony of this dull pro- 
gress ; while the slow pace at which the ark moved, ensured i 

easy capture by the canoes of Indians or . Mason availed 
himself of this, and became the terror of the boatmen. The 
leader of this notorious band of outlaws was finally shot by one 
of his own comrades, in order to gain a reward of $500 offered 
by the Governor of Mississippi for his head. The story of Mason 
has been made the subject of more than one sketch, and has, 
moreover, we believe, furnished the outlines of a drama. The 
history of the western settlements abounds in themes for the pen, 
as do the vast regions of the west in subjects for the pencil. In 
fact American and hi are abundantly mgpontive, nd 
afford an inexhaustible mine to artistic skill, being full of striking 
features and strange combinations. 


CAVE-IN-ROCK, ON THE OHIO RIVER. 
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man, now a resident stock, Vermont, 
who has reached the extraordinary age of one hun- 
: — dred and years! This fact has been es- 
q Yih LB tablished by N. Haskell, Beq., 
Yj. town clerk of Woodstock, 
| has taken great pains in order 
YY correctly to trace out Peter’s 
he came as a gentleman’s ser- 
Zz VA place, to Boston, but for many 
A He is of a thin, spare frame, and 
is nearly bald, but his skin is re- 
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E. D.—Your friend is wrong. Lopes was not 
tive of Cube; Bouth America, and was tn edopted 
son of Cu apt 


H. 8. before lead ones were 
ted. Stone cannon balls are still in 
year 


Canno 
cities, and so decline it. 


its bei Magellan He native of Port in the 
OT 


, Persian, Greek, Roman and at. rule. At the present time it 
capital of Turkish pachalic. 


Marr C. Bigin Marbles ane enclent works of ert gathered 
from the Parthenon, a temple of Minerva in the at Athens, 
date back five hundred years before Christ. They are now in the Brit- 

ie Meneuen, the government having given his lordship nearly $200,000 for 
them to place there. 

C.—Roxbury.—We now strongly 


ngly. 
Haragy.—Address Porter’s Spirit,” New York -we would not engage to hunt 
of a horse for a handful of dollars. 


in the thirteenth century as a punishment for 
Hie thought it would partially deprive ber of breath and prevent her tattling 
much 
D. H.— Mr. ’ Herbert's residence is Newark, N. J. He calls his residence ‘‘ The 
” and a beautiful cottage it is, on the river’s bank, about a mile and 
a half the centre of Newark. 
A. “EL W.—It costs a trifle more to cross en 
ers, than by the Cunard line, but the of the former 
over the latter are beyond comparison. — 
8. 


REMEMBER 

Two more numbers of our paper will complete the volume for 
the present year ; and all whose subscriptions end at that time, will 
confer a particular favor upon us, by renewing at the earliest mo- 
ment, in order that we may print an edition equal to the demand. 
We discontinue all subscriptions at the date to which payment has 
been made ; therefore, to ensure an unbroken receipt of the paper, 
immediate renewal is necessary. ; 

The forthcoming volume of our illustrated journal shall be the 
best that has ever yet appeared from this establishment. We have en- 
gaged some new and finished artists, who are added to our already 
large corps of designers, and several new and popular contributors 
to the literary department. Fresh spirit and new life will be im- 
parted to our pages.—“ Ballou’s Pictorial” and the “Flag of our 
Union,” sent together to one address, for $4 per annum. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. At Colchester, Eng., 72 Crimean soldiers were married in 
one day. There must be quite a hymeneal furor there. 

.+-+ Merle d’Aubigne, the celebrated religious historian, will 
visit Boston some time in next summer. 

..+. The Rev. George Bird, of Whitehaven, Eng., teaches his 
parishioners that it is right and moral to beat their wives. 

..+. An English writer thought he had discovered the sea-ser- 
pent, but finds out it was only a line of porpoises. 

.-.. At Madrid, Narvaez has been caning the husband of the 
Infanta of Spain, the king’s sister. 

«+++ The real force of the Papal army is now no more than 
8000 men, 7400 infantry and 600 cavalry. 

.--. In 1639 the first printing-press was established in America, 
and the “ Bay Psalm Book” was printed on it the next year. 

.++» It was Bishop Horner’s own opinion that there was no bet- 
ter moralist than the newspaper. 

. The people of Yucatan, handed back by Great Britain to 

Hendares, are displeased with tho transfer. 

+++» Im France, there is a metal-worker whose business has had 
the curious effect of turning his hair green. 

--+» A man in the Albany Express advertises for an able- 
bodied Irishman to hold his wife’s tongue—the brute ! 

.«+ Col. Baylies ot Taunton has made a bet that Major Ben: 
Perley Poore will be governor of this State next year. 

.-.- An exchange says an editor deserves more credit for what 
be suppresses than for what he prints. 

s+» A false friend, like a shadow on the dial, appears in the 
sunshine and disappears in the storm. 

was nervous and so were Bonaparte and 
Nelson and Marlborough, yet they were brave. 

»+ee Uf there are Quacks who seem to stand high, it is because 
of the Flats that surround them. 

++ Happiness is perfume you cannot pour on others, with- 
out getting a few drops yourself. 

-+++ Im Prussia, males are not permitted to marry under 25 nor 
females under 22 years of age. 

++2+ Benator Douglas, it is said, is to marry Miss Cutts, the 
reigning belle of Washington City. 

-++» The failure of the silk-worms in France has raised the 
price of silk to an enormous figure. 

--++ The catalogue of Yale College, lately issued, registers the 
names of five hundred and ninety-eight students. 

+++» The author always the most appreciated by the world at 
large, is the author of his own fortune. 
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BROADWAY, NEW YORK, BY GASLIGHT. 

On page 376 of the present number, we have placed a fine char- 
acteristic picture, drawn for us by A. Hill, and engraved by Damo- 
reau, representing Broadway by gaslight. Its spirit will be ac- 
knowledged by all who see it, and its truthfulness by those who 


the other side of the street are several noted places—Putnam’s 
bookstore, Taylor’s famous saloon, Brady’s daguerreotype rooms. 
That fine corps, the New York Light Guard, are seen filing along 
the sidewalk, on their return from a parade. The flag in the dis- 
tance floats from the Liberty pole at the corner of Grand Street. 
The street, itself crowded with omnibuses and private teams, pre- 
sents its usual crowded aspect, the confusion being increased by 
an alarm of fire, in obedience to which, a fire company with their 
machine and lanterns are dashing madly in the direction indicated 
by the signals. The whole picture will call up many an agreeable 
reminiscence. 

Broadway is like nothing in existence but itself. In this most 
cosmopolitan of our cities, this great artery of life is the most cos- 
mopolitan of streets. Other localities in New York are specialities 
—are American, Teutonic, Helvetian, or Batavian in their charac- 
ter; but the representatives of all nations make Broadway their 
thoroughfare. It is the finest field in the world for the ethnologi- 
cal student. Here you meet, throughout the day and evening, be- 
sides your own countrymen, swarthy Spaniards, mercurial French- 
men, black-eyed Italians, sturdy John Bulls, stalwort Milesians, 
light-haired Bavarians, meditative Germans, plodding Dutchmen, 
sable Africans, with here and there a Greek, a Turk, or an Arme- 
nian—and now and then a long-tailed immigrant from Central 
Flower-Land. Nobody would be surprised at encountering a 
Kaffir, or a Polynesian. In fact, nothing surprises anybody in 
Broadway—it is so full of wonders that you cease to wonder at 
them. Its architecture, its magazines, its hotels, are striking fea- 
tures, but its passengers are most attractive, after all. Whata 
spectacle does Broadway present in the after-dinner hours, when it 
is gay with glittering equipages and gay promenaders—the ladies 
with their loveliness and rich attire, making the sidewalks seem 
like a parterre of flowers! But he who knows not Broadway by 
gaslight, loses the most striking half of its physiognomy. It must 
be seen and studied when its cafés and restaurants are a blaze of 
light ; when its theatres present their glittering illuminations ; when 
the omnibuses thunder by with their red lights, and the whole 
population give themselves up to amusement. It is then that it 
strikingly resembles one of the Parisian boulevards. And yet it 
is strongly national, after all, and most cssentially New York— 
and New York city is a world in itself. 
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GROUP OF CALIFORNIA INDIANS, 

The striking group of Indians on page 377 of this number, was 
drawn for us by Mr. Champney, from a fine daguerreotype taken 
by Mr. Heywood at Crescent City, Klamath River, Oregon 
coast. The Indian with a cap and sword is a chief, and the sec- 
ond one next him is his son. The remainder of the group are In- 
dians and their squaws. The costumes, appointments, attitudes 
and faces of these specimens of the aborigines are faithfully ren- 
dered from the daguerreotype. Mr. Heywood, to whom we are 
indebted for this unique group, is an accomplished artist, who has 
travelled extensively in this country and Europe, and has bronght 
home many interesting souvenirs of his journeyings, in the shape 
of views of places, people and buildings of note. His rooms are 
at 228 Washington, corner of Summer Street, with a branch estab- 
lishment at 103 Court Street, and are freely open to all visitors. 
He has won quite a reputation by his portraits and views. 

Tax otp Ruin at Newrort.—A special correspondent of the 
London Times, whom we take to be no other than Mr. Delane 
himself, has a dab at the famous Newport ruin, and combines the 
evidence that goes to prove that it was never anything but a mill, 
and that the old northern Vikingrs had nothing to do with its 
erection. Well, we suppose we must give it up; we'll say it’s a 
mill, and call it square—though it is certainly round. 

Rossta.—Russia does not appear to have lost much prestige 
by the late war. True she has been beaten, but beaten without 
disgrace ; and then that coronation affair at Moscow was the most 
brilliant fete of modern days. 


Dr. Kanz.—We are sorry to learn that this intrepid navigator 
is gradually sinking in his health, His publishers, Childs & Peter- 
son, of Philadelphia, write us that they fear, from late advices, he 
will not live to return to this country. 

Festivat.—The railroad celebration at Montreal 
was a grand affair, The arrangements were conducted on a scale 
of great liberality, and the hospitalisies of the Canadians were 
unbounded. 


a 


Cincinwati.—Ballou’s Pictorial, which has heretofore been 
sold in Cincinnati at ten cents per copy, will henceforth be furnished 
at retail for SIX CENTS, R. A, Duncan, agent, 162 Vine St. 

Frank Frescove.—Wo had marked your “ Rosicrucian Glee" 
for insertion, when we ascertained, casually, thas you had already 
published it in “ Porter’s Spiris.” 

this paper, and act accordingly. 


THE BULL FIGHT AT BAYONNE. 

On the last page of this number will be found a spirited repre- 
sentation of the famous bull fight at Bayonne, a recent festa, got 
up by Louis Napoleon expressly to gratify the empress, who, a 
Castilian by birth, had long regretted her deprivation of the ex- 
citement of her national sport. The emperor and empress are 
seen in the front of the box at the left hand, looking down upon 
the arena. The most famous bull-fighters in Spain and the fiercest 
of Andalusian bulls were engaged for this occasion. The sketch 
was made at an interesting point—the death of one of the bulls. 
The experienced matador (slayer) as the animal is making forward, 
in his last blind, desperate charge, puts his sword into the junction 
of the neck and spine, and terminates his unhappy career. In the, 
foreground, a horse, wounded to death, is rolling over in his agony. 
The chulos, with their red mantles and exceedingly graceful Anda- 
lusian costumes, are hovering near, ready to divert the attention 
of the bull if the matador fails in killing hira, and he becomes dan- 
gerous. The objects sticking in the neck of the bull are banderil- 
las, darts decorated with ribbons, and thrust into the animal to 
increase his rage and ferocity. Three mounted picadors are in 
the ring. They have high demi-pique saddles and huge shovel 
stirrups, so that it is exceedingly difficult to dismount them. 
Their pantaloons are made of hide, ribbed with steel, as a protec- 
tion against a chance stroke of the bull’s horns. The horses used 
on these occasions are sorry nags, for this sport is too dangerous a 
one to allow of valuable horses being employed, nine out of ten of 
the horses being almost sure to be killed or disabled. It will be 
noticed, that the eyes of the horses are bandaged—the broken down 
hacks could not otherwise be brought to face the bull, even with 
the sharp persuasion of the heavy rowels of the Spanish spurs. It 
is no less strange than true that the most delicate and refined 
Spanish ladies take as much delight in a bull fight, as the lowest 
ruffians of the streets. High and low, young and old, seek their 
highest enjoyment in the bull-ring. So of old the ladies of Rome 
thronged the Flavian amphitheatre, and looked on with tearless 
eyes when the gladiators hewed each other to pieces, or were pitted 
against Numidian lions and Indian tigers. 
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Mormonism.—The Mormon missionaries in England now 
openly preach their pernicious doctrine of a plurality of wives, but 
it appears the English women don’t object. The annual emigra- 
tion of converts from Great Britain i is computed at 8000. 


Tae Merrimac.—The “Times says that our frigate 
Merrimac has the “ most terrible shell armament”’ that was ever 
put on shipboard. John Bull must be a good boy, and not com- 
pel us to “ shell out.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Mr. Me Morse to Miss Mary A. 
Dorey ; by Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. John Bartlett to Mrs. Rebecca Kobertson; by 
Rev. Mr King, Mr. H. 8. Welch to Miss Elizabeth S. Foster; by Rev. Dr. Neale, 
Mr. Stephen A. French to Miss Frances E. Bracket; by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. 
Asa W. Kingsbury, of Framingham, to Miss Sarah E. Boynton; by Rev. Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Henry C. en) to Miss Ellen A. Lincoln; by Rev. Dr. Barrett, 
Jacob A. Corey, Esq., of New Orleans, to Mise Caroline M. Wilkinson.—At 
v. Mr. Harrington, Mr. Thomas French to Miss Lizzie 

n.— At Somerville, by Rev. Dr. Albro, . Curtis Lawrence, of 
Groton, to Miss Harriet Burrill.—At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Rice, Mr. Alden 
Whiting to Miss Mary Jane Pratt, both of Weymouth.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. 
Lombard, Rev. William P. Myrick, of Orleans, Mass.,toMre Lydia H. Yale — 
At South Danvers, Mr. William L. Full to Mias Sarah Jane Shove —At Essex, 
by Rev. Mr. Prince, Mr James 0. Lowe to Miss Abby Burnham.—At Qlou- 
cester, by Rev. Mr. Rogers, Kev. Junius L. Hateh, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Misa 
Lucy W. Plumer.— At Rockport, Mr. Benjamin F West to Miss Frauces W il- 
lis.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Thomas Fennell, of Dayton, Ohio, to 
Miss Anna Louisa Eager. —At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. John A. 
Joyce, of Kingston, to Miss T. Alexander. 


DEATHS. 
Tn this city, Mr. George W. Briggs, 40; Mra. Margaret M., wife of Mr. An- 
toine Mattel, 43; Mr. Peletiah Harmon, formerly of Portland, Me. ; Miss Mary 
Janverin, 80.—At Cambridge, Miss Nancy Fullerton, 46; Mr. Robert Mc Mas- 
ters, 92.—At East a Mr. Samuel Dunnels, 41.— At Dorchester, Brad- 
ish Billings, Esq., 82; Mrs. Mary B., wife of Mr. Calvin M. Thompsou.— At 
Quincy, Miss Auna E. Baxter, 17.—At Waltham, Mr. Samuel Lucas, formerly 
of Boston, 73.—At Braintree, Miss Rachel Sampson, 83.—At Beverly, Mr. Ben- 
n Wallis, 82.—At nn "Mr. Nathaniel Rothwell, 35; Mre Betsy, wife of 
r. Thorndike Chase fidow Lydia Farrington, 72: 'Mrs Nancy, wife of 
Mr. William Lowis, 82.—At Salem, Kilen M., wife of Capt. George Upton, 
33; Miss Ellen Benjamin, 19; Widow Sarah Dunlap, 83.—At North Danvers, 
Mrs. Sarah A., wife of Mr. Albert Howe, 28 —At Gloucester, Mr. Aaron Bray, 
74.—At 14.— At Newbaryport , Mr. Jeremiah Waterhouse, 76.—At Southbridge, Mira 
Fox, Mr. Ira F. Barlow, 46.— At Clintonville, Mr. Caleb Rattles, 
on Northampton, Mr. John F. Munroe, 79 —Provineetown, Mrs. Lucy 
Paine; Miss Salome Cook, 17.—At Sandwich. Mr. Frank Nye, 70.— At Worces- 
ter, Mrs. HannalyM May, 53.—At Pairhaven, Mr Isaac “ ood, 81.—At South 
Yarmouth, Mrs. Rhobe B., wife of Capt. George Wood.— At Augusta, Mr. Ar- 
thur Berry, 72.—At West Boscawen, . H., Mra. Mary Ann C. Stone, 29. 
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are best conversant with its localities. Prominent in the line of 
buildings on the right is the Broadway Theatre, with its line of ; 
glittering lamps, and the people pouring into the vestibule. On - 
xbury, and from Boston to Cambridge, have proved eminently successful. | 
M. G.— You ask why so many South Carolinians are of French extraction. In cn 
1698 a colony of French refugees, exiled in consequence of the revocation of | 
the Edict of Nantes, settled in Carolina, from whom many of the first fami- ; 
E ined 
ser- | 
the | : 
Tartary and Turkey, who are known as Cossacks. | 7 
TxacuEn.— Damascus is i the most ancient - in the world. as it was | 
know of is that in the sceptre of Russia, the intrinsic value of which is half | 
@ million of dollars. The famous Pitt diamond was sold to the of | % 
B. W.—We cannot say how far back corsets date as an article of female wear- 
ing apparel; but there is a tradition that they were invented by « hard- 
| 
vate portealte of every noted charecter in the world, both male and fuale. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AUTUMN. 


BY MBS. BR. T. ELDREDGE. 


I weep not as I see thy pale flowers die ; 

Through my full beart a still, sad joy is stealing, 
And as I gaze upon the sunset sky, 

My bosom gently throbs with pent-up feeling. 
O, there are thoughts too hallowed to be spoken, 
I dare not whisper lest the spell be broken ; 
Deep in my heart there is a sacred prayer, 
Low angel-whisperings soften every care. 


See, how the tender vines are closely clinging 
Around the trees, whilst threatening storm-clouds lower ; 
°Tis thus fond woman, her caresses flinging, 
Around man’s sturdy form in sorrow’s hour, 
Shows him the strength that in her weakness lies, 
And how her shielding arm the worst defies ; 
In every heart there is a spot so tender, 
That ‘neath love's witching smile it must surrender. 


There is a charm in autumn’s fading treasure ; 
Her oak-leaf garlands tinged with scarlet hue, 

Are meet to grace the crowded halls of pleasure, 
Where hearts are broken—hearts too fond and true. 

0, how I love and shrine the wee pale flowers, 

That ope their petals in the woodland bowers, 

Loved all the more because they will not stay, 

To shed their fragrance round life's toilsome way. 


>» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE COURT MARTIAL. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


TueEReE was trouble at Tangier between our U. S. consul there 
and the authorities of Morocco, and our ship was sent thither to 
overhaul the matter, and it was while lying in that harbor that 
the incidents occurred which I am about to relate. 

It was on the morning of the 5th of July that the crew were 
not a little startled upon finding a great quantity of blood upon 
the deck close by the starboard bridle-port, and shortly afterwards 
a bloody sheath-knife was found close by. The men had not yet 
been called, the hammocks having not been piped up, but as the 
morning was warm and sultry, quite a number had come on deck. 
The oflicer of the watch was called at once, and he called the first 
lieutenant. The sheath-knife was recognized instantly. It bore 
the initials, cut into the handle, “ E. T.,” and was known by some 
of the men to belong to Edmund Thaxter. 

“ There’s been a murder committed here, as sure as the world !”’ 
said the first lieutenant, as he looked upon the scene. “ Some man 
has been killed and then thrown out this port. You say this knife 
is Thaxter’s ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned one of the men. 

“ Then let us send for him at once. Mr. Orland (to one of the 
midshipmen), have him sent on deck—to the mast.” 

Orland went down and found Thaxter asleep in his hammock, 
and he awoke him and bade him come on deck at once. 

Edmund Thaxter was a youth, not over nineteen years of age ; 
a mild, kind-hearted fellow, intelligent and faithful, and never 
known to be engaged in any broils of any kind. He dressed him- 
self as quickly as possible, and then went up to the mast. 

“ Thaxter,” spoke the first lieutenant, with a strange, startled 
look, what is that on your trowsers ? and on your hands, too ?”’ 

The youth looked down, and found his white trowsers all be- 
daubed with blood, and his hands the same. He gazed eagerly 
upon the strange marks, and then he put his hand up to his fave, 
as though he would see if there was any wound there. 

“ What is it, Thaxter ?” 

“T don’t know, sir—I’m sure I don’t,” the youth replied, in a 
bewildered state. 

“Whose knife is this ?”” the lieutenant next asked, holding out 
the bloody weapon. 

Thaxter instinctively placed his hand upon his sheath, which 
was attached to his belt, but he found no knife there. 

“That's my knife, sir,” he at length said, apparently more be- 
wildered than before. 

** Now just come forward here,” the officer resumed, as he start- 
ed towards the forecastle. 

The ship had a topgallant-forecastle which reached aft beyond 
the foremast, and the place where this scene had been enacted was 


under this forecastle clear forward. When they reached the spot, 
the lieutenant pointed to the blood upon the deck, and asked 


Thaxter if he knew what it meant. 

“Good heavens, sir!”’ the youth gasped, as a gleam of the truth 
flitted before his understanding, “‘ what do you mean ?”’ 

* Do you not know what I mean ?” the officer asked, very sig- 
nificantly. 

* No, sir—I’m sure I don't.” 


" Well, you can see what has probably been done, eh ¢” 

Done, sir ¢’”’ 

“ Ay—you can see, can’t you ?”” 

The youth gazed first upon the stained deck, then upon the like 
stains on his hands and clothing, and then upon the bloody knife 
which the lieutenant held, and which he knew was his. 


“ Mercy, sir! has there been a murder done?” he finally uttered. 


Don't you know ?” 

*“‘ No, sir! As true as God lets me live, I don’t!” 

“ Ah, Thaxter, this looks dubious. Mf lam not much mistaken 
you had some ram last night, didn’t you ?”’ 

The youth trembled, but made no immediate reply. ‘The fact 


was, the day before had been the auniversary of owr nation’s birth- 


day, and quite a number of the crew had managed to obtain liquor, 
besides some three or four extra tdtts*‘which had been served out 
to the men from the ship. 

“ Answer me! Didn’t you have some rum last night ?”’ 

“T had a little, sir; but I know nothing of this. I was not 
drunk, sir—as true as Heaven I was not!” ' 

But the lieutenant only shook his head. And he was not the 
only one. All who stood around shook their heads, and the looks 
which were bestowed upon the boy were anything but cheering to 
him. 

The master-at arms was called, and Thaxter was placed in his 
charge, and the corporal of the watch ordered to post a sentinel 
over the place where the blood was, with orders to keep the men 
out from beneath that side of the forecastle. After this the captain 
was called, and the whole matter explained tohim. He went and 
saw the blood, and then went around upon the other side and 
looked upon the suspected youth. 

“O, captain!” Thaxter cried, clasping his hands in agony, “I 
am not guilty of this !” 

“Never mind now. We shall look into it,” returned the cap- 
tain, as he turned to walk aft. 

The boatswain was now ordered to pipe up hammocks, and as 
soon as the men were all up, and the hammocks stowed, the word 
was passed for mustering the crew. All hands came flocking to 
the larboard side of the waist and quarter-deck, and the fearful 
whisper went around amongst them that some one had been mur- 
dered during the night! 

The purser’s steward took his station at the capstan, and com- 
menced to call the roll. One after another of the men answered 
and passed around through to the starboard gangway. At length 
the name of John McMaull was called. 

“ John McMull—John McMuli—Joux McMvtt.” 

But no one answered to that name. The rest of the names 
were called, and call answered or were accounted for. Then the 
missing man was called for again, and with the same result. He 
was not to be found. His hammock was hanging all alone upon 
the berth-deck, and its owner was absent. A reasonable search 
was made, and the final result was the same. John McMull was 
missing. He had been a youth about Thaxter’s age, and also 
Thaxter’s particular friend and crony. 

After all search was over, and it was a settled thing that the 
man was gone, a fellow named Michael Heany came to the mast 
and wished to speak with the first lieutenant. Heany was a tall, 
stout, dark-featured man, and belonged to the crew of the fore-top. 
The lieutenant came up and asked what was wanted. 

“Sir,” said Heany, touching his hat, “I think I can tell ye 
somethin’ about this thing. Last night, sir, about one bell (half- 
past twelve), I heard a scuffle under the forecastle, and heard 
somebody cry out as though they was hurt. I went as quick as I 
could, but only met Thaxter coming out. I spoke to him, but he 
wouldn’t stop. He went below, and then I went under the fore- 
castle to see what else I could find, for I supposed of course there 
was another one there. But I couldn’t find anybody.” 

“ You didn’t see the blood, then, did you?”’ asked the officer. 

“No, sir, for twas too dark; but you see I got some on my 
shoes.” He held up one of his feet, and the blood was plainly seen. 

Heany was questioned further, but nothing more of importance 
was elicited. He was ordered to say nothing of this among the 
crew, and then dismissed. 

Three days were suffered to pass away, and during that time 
every exertion was used to find the body of the missing youth. 
The harbor was dragged, but without effect. There were many 
sharks in the neighborhood, and it was supposed the body had 
been devoured as it floated in the water. 

On the fourth day a court-martial was organized to try the sup- 
posed murderer. The sailing-master was appointed judge advo- 
cate, and one of the passed-midshipmen, a shrewd, keen man, was 
appointed counsel for the prisoner to conduct the defence. The 
trial took place in the ward-room. 

When Edmund Thaxter was brought in he looked pale and 
haggard, and he trembled fearfully. The judge advocate read the 
charge, and the prisoner was asked if he was, or was not, guilty. 

“ Guilty?” he gasped, with a wild start, “O, God knows I am 
not! I was not on deck that night! I was not! O, I was not!” 

“ We will come at that by-and-by,” said the prosecutor. 

And then the witnesses were called up and sworn. First came 
one of the midshipmen, who testified that on the evening previous 
to the murder the prisoner was the worse for liquor. Next came 
two men, very reluctantly, who testified that the prisoner and Mc- 


Mull had some difficulty on the evening in question—that high 


and hard words passed between them; and that the prisoner 
threatened to whip the other, and would have attempted it had 
not they, the witnesses, separated them and sent McMull below. 
The prisoner’s counsel questioned these witnesses some, and 
obtained from them that McMull went directly below and turned 
into his hammock, and that they then got Thaxter below, and saw 


him turn in also, Furthermore, they said that the prisoner was 


not so drunk but that he knew what he was about, and that he ap- 
peared to be very sorry after he had got into his hammock that he 
had had any difficulty with his crony. 

The next witness was Michael Heany. He swore to the same 
statement he had made to the first lieutenant, relating the incidents 
promptly and clearly. This evidence was deemed conclusive, and 


& shudder ran around among those present as they heard it, Kd- 


mund Thaxter gazed upon the witness in utter astoundment. 
There could be no mistake in the meaning of his look. 

“« Michael Heany,” said the prisoner’s counsel—and he seemed 
to feel a deep interest in his client—*“ have not you had difficulty 
with both of these youngsters ¢”’ 

“ What youngsters !” 


“With Thaxter and MeMall.” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Be careful, sir! Have you not threatened to flog them both 
when you got a chance ?”’ 

“ Why, I may have said something of the kind.” 

“ Ay, so I thought. And now answer me again. Did you not, 
on the evening before this affair happened, smuggle a lot of ram 
on board this ship ?” 

sir.” 

“You did! Do you dare deny it now?” 

Heany started now with fear for the first time. 

“Michael Heany,” said the passed-midshipman, looking the 
stout man sternly in the eye, “you brought ram on board that 
night—and John McMull saw it~and you feared he would expose 
you!” 

“ Well, sir,”’ returned the witness, “I supposed a man was not 
obliged to criminate himself, and I denied having done what has 
no connection with this affair at all. If I did bring ram on board, 
and if McMull did see me, I don’t know what it has to do with 
this. And if I had anything against either of ’em, they are both 
beyond my reach now.” 

The counsel questioned Heany further, but he could only arrive 
at simple facts which had no direct effect upon the testimony 
against the prisoner. 

After this two or three witnesses were called who had seen the 
blood upon the prisoner’s person; and the knife was also pro- 
duced ; and here the prosecution rested the case. 

Upon the other side some witnesses were called, but their testi- 
mony only amounted to what every one before knew from the re- 
sult of previous cross-questioning. The case looked dark and 
hopeless. Edmund Thaxter sank upon his knees and swore that 
he was innocent, and begged for mercy! But the officers shook 
their heads. 

The sentence of the court was about to be pronounced, and the 
prisoner had sunk back into his seat, when there was a sudden 
commotion upon the deck, and loud voices in startled speech. In 
a few moments more the officer of the deck came rushing down, 
and informed the court that a new witness was coming. Another 
step was heard upon the ladder, and while the court were in anx- 
ious waiting, two men entered, and between them walked—John 
McMull! He looked pale and ghastly, and his step was weak and 
tremulous. 

Michael Heany started to his feet, and having gazed for an in- 
stant upon the unexpected visitor, he made a leap for the door ; 
but he was knocked back, and at a motion from the judge advo- 
cate he was caught and secured. 

As soon as order could be restored, and the prisoner had em- 
braced the new-comer, all the circumstances were explained to 
McMull. He opened his eyes with astonishment, and at length he 
told his own story. 

“ After I had got into my hammock,” he commenced, “TI re- 
mained awake until Ned Thaxter had come down and turned in; 
and then I went to sleep. I did not wake up until midnight, and 
after that I lay awake for some time. Just as one bell was struck, 
some one came to my hammock and called me by name. I looked 
up and saw Michael Heany. He whispered to me and told me 
that Ned Thaxter had gone on deck and got drank, and that he 
had been trying to get him below, but couldn’t, and he wanted me 
to come up. I thought nothing, and got out of my hammock and 
slipped on my trowsers, and then followed Heany up. He led me 
to the forecastle, and when we had got close by the bridle-port he 
turned and struck me on the head with something he had in his 
hand, but he did not wholly stun me. I saw him draw his knife, 
and I felt him stab me, and then I knew that he pitched me out of 
the port; and I remember well of hearing him say, as he drew his 
knife, ‘ This "ll settle ye both, ye bloody young villains!’ The only 
thing I can remember after striking the water is, of feeling a dull 
pain in my breast, and of striking out with all the energy and 
strength I had. I can remember of feeling something pulling my 
hair ; but the next thing of reality I knew, I found myself in a 
miserable room ashore, and an old woman standing close by me. 
I was in the hut of an old fisherman, and when he came in he told 
me how he found me. 

“ He was coming in from Gibraltar, where he had been to sell 
his fish. ‘The wind had all died away, and he had lowered his 
sails, and he and his son rowed in. They saw me in the water— 
they said both my hands were stretched up over my head, and I 
seemed to be treading with my feet. Theg caught me and pulled 
me on board, and I had been in their house two days when I came 
to. An old Arab doctor had dressed my wounds, and he said I 


should recover. This morning the old man told me that some- 
body was going to be tried for murder on board the ship to-day, 
but he had forgotten the name. I asked him if it was Heany, and 
he said no. Then I thought of what Heany said as. he stabbed 
me, and I asked if twas Thaxter, and he said yes. Then I knew 
that Heany had contrived to get rid of both of us because we had 


been the means of having him flogged, and I told the old man 
that he must bring me off—and he has doneit. Now you know all.” 


‘There was a change of feeling after this. Michael Heany was 
put in double irons, and when he found that he could not escape 
conviction, he confessed that he did mean to murder McMull ; 
and that he went to Thaxter’s hammock and got bis sheath-knife, 


and also went back and daubed blood on his trowsers and on his 
hands while he was asleep. 


Edmund Thaxter recovered ; but Michael Heany was not pun- 
ished as the court-martial had decreed. On the fifth night after 
the trial he made his All search was made for him on 


shore, but no traces of him could be found. The wind was blow- 
ing hard on the night when he slipped away, and in all probability 
he was drowned. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Chinese sugar cane is coming in use at the South. Some few 
specimens have been raised there, and it is a pity that in this sea- 
son of scarcity of sugar it could not be more generally cultivated. 
The cost of making a gallon of syrup in Georgia will not exceed 
fifteen cents, and it is thought that soon it will be made into sugar 
for export. —— T. B. Read, the poet artist, on his passage to Eu- 
rope, was obliged to take his turn at the pumps six hours per day 
for fourteen days, to keep the ship afloat—and his health was 
much improved by it.—— Mrs. Lorenzo Cheney, of South Gardi- 
ner, met with a horrible death from burns, lately, in consequence 
of the explosion of a camphene lamp, which set fire to her clothes. 
She lived but six hours after the accident. —— In Germany, where 
everybody drinks beer, tea is sold by druggists; and the demand 
for it leads to anxious inquiries about your health !—— Mr. Par- 
ker A. Benner, of Waldoboro’, Me., went to his store one morn- 
ing, lately, apparently in health, built his fire, and in a few min- 
utes complained of blindness; left his store and started for his 
house, but did not reach there before he expired. —— Kansas news 
says fever and ague is quite prevalent in those parts. —— The 
Nashville (Tenn.) Gazette states that some apples raised in that 
State, and exhibited at the late Fair, were sold by the half dozen, 
and as much as $5 20 per half dozen paid for them. The whole 
lot, about 1 1-2 barrels, consisting of seven varieties, brought the 
sam of $111.—— Molasses is now made from the Chinese corn- 
stalk in Columbia, Pennsylvania. —— Ole Bull, the distinguisled 
violinist, it is stated, is now in Illinois, and since the last of Au- 
gust he has been unable to move about, having had a severe attack 
of bilious fever. —— The medical profession in Austria consists of 
6398 physicians, 6148 surgeons, 2951 apothecaries, and 18,798 
professional women, —— By recent despatches to the navy depart- 
ment from Commander Swartwout, of the United States steamer 
Massachusetts, the important fact is communicated of a discovery 
of valuable coal on the Straits of San Juan de Fuca. This dis- 
covery was made by Capt. J. H. Thorndyke. About four tuns of 
it were dug out by Indians, and tested on board the Massachu- 
setts. —— The Portsmouth Journal thinks that Ben: Perley Poore 
should be created a barrownet.—— The Minnesota Pioneer, in 
speaking of the growth of St. Paul, and the increase of population 
in the territory, says that “emigration has been steady and increas- 
ing the whole season, and that the people are now beginning seri- 
ously to entertain the idea of applying for admission into the 
Union as a State, its population numbering, it is thought, nearly 
200,000 souls.””——— At Rome, lately, Col. Hiram Pearson, of 
San Francisco, was fined one thousand piastres for seating himself 
on the throne of the pope. —— It is stated that, with the exception 
of a few miles in Virginia, there is now a connected line of railroad 
all the way from Bangor, on the Penobscot, to Montgomery, on 
the Alabama. Ere long the chain will be extended to New Or- 
leans, thence to be carried westward until it reaches the shores of 
the Pacific. —— The witty James Smith says that November is 


the period at which most Englishmen take leave of the sun for 
nine months, and not a few of them forever. The Duke of 
Wellington saw a man turn pale as he marched up to a battery. 
“ That,” he said, “is a brave man; he knows his danger and 
faces it.” 


> 
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MOSAIC PORTRAITS. 

We learn from the Commercial Advertiser, that in the basement 
of the Vatican, at Rome, there is a large manufactory for the pro- 
duction of mosaic pictures, which are used for the adornment of 
churches, and for presents to the crowned heads of Europe. The 
workmen are now engaged in making colossal portraits of the 
Popes, to be placed in St. Paul’s Church, now erecting. These 
mosaics are made of a species of glass enamel manufactured for 
the purpose, and the different tints used in these works amount to 
more than ten thousand. It is requisite for the persons employed 
to have great knowledge of art, and a discriminating appreciation 
of the different schools of painting. Some idea can be formed of 
the difficulties to be encountered in these productions, when it is 
known that from twelve to twenty years are frequently occupied 
in their execution. . Their artistic beauty is unrivalled. 


Snort Srzecuns.—There is nothing like short speeches. A 
man can put as much pith into four lines as into a two hours’ 
harangue. On the summit of the Alps, Bonaparte’s address to 
his soldiers was only this :—‘“ Soldiers, we will descend from these 
rocks like am impetuous torrent, and we will quer the i 
plains that meet our Wondering eyes. ‘Then shall victory dispense 
happiness to all.” And they “ went and did it,” as Mr. Squeers 
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Finz Locarion.—A very place must Treverton 
Manor be, somewhere in Pennsylvania. Even an auctioneer 
could only say of it, that it was “‘ covered with stones, and under 
each stone were rattlesnakes; and nothing but hemlock knots 
and huckleberries were produced in addition to stones and rattle- 


sakes.” 


A purwxinc Suame.—How much wood do you suppose the 


railroad locomotives of the United 8 ly ? 
Well, we happen to know—4ive millions cords. ‘That’s where our 
to. 


Virrvous Ixpigxatign.—What is called “ virtuous indigna- 
tion” sould be sparingly indulged in, Lt has been justly culled 


the handsome brother of anger and hatred. 


Formagsity.—The more polished the society is, the less formal- 
ity is there in it. It is only clowns and mountebanks who walk 
on stilts. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

A man at Syracuse, N. Y., has recently been obliged to 
$200 for calling a neighbor a ‘sheep stealer. iad 

Newell Akeley, of Somerset, Vt., has been committed to await 
a trial on the charge of the murder of his own daughter. 

One of the most popular dramatic writers of America is a 
physician in active p . Whileothers sleep he is wide awake. 

Christ’s Church, in Alexandria, six miles from Washington, is 
supposed to be the oldest church edifice in the country. The 
bricks of which it was built were brought from England. 

Col. Nathan Boone, the youngest and last surviving of the chil- 
dren of the famous Daniel ne of Kentucky, died in Missouri, 
a few days since, at the age of seventy-six years. 

When the stopper of a glass decanter is too tight, a cloth wet 
with hot water and applied to the neck will cause the glass to ex- 
pand, and the stopper may easily be removed. 

Twelve city lots have just been sold in Janesville, Wisconsin, 
for the sum total of $14,322 50. Eight years ago $300 was paid 
for them, and it was then thought an enormous price. 

W. F. Johnson, the owner of a lard factory on the Lake Shore, 
at Cincinnati, has recovered $51,000 damages from the Lilinois 
Central Railroad Company for cutting through his property. 

It is said to be an indisputable fact, that taking the whole Uni- 
ted States together, much more money is expended for the single 
article of cigars than for all the common schools in the Union. 

The Nicaragua flag consists of two bluc stripes with a white 
stripe between them, the latter twice as wide as the former. In 
the middle of the white stripe is to be a red star with five points. 

The net amount in the U. S. Treasury, subject to draft, is up- 
wards of $24,000,000, of which there is in New York $11,750,0v0, 
in Boston $3,000,000, and in Charlotte, North Carolina, over 
$1,750,000, 

Our Cincinnati friends, we see, are following the example of 
their Eastern brethren in the matter of opera houses. It is said 
that a ificent structure is about to be erected forthwith in the 
Queen City of the West. 

According to the report of the Committee of Emigration of 
New York city, immigration from Europe seems to be rapidly on 
the increase. 114,562 have already landed at that port the present 
year, and they now arrive at the rate of 3500 per week. 

In 1752, an English ship stranded near Rochelle, Westchester 
county, N. Y. Such have been the changes in the sea that the 
wreck now lies in the midst of a cultivated field, thirteen feet 
above the sea, and around it are 2000 acres of cultivated land. 


The inhabitants of Springfield, Mass., recently saw a meteor. 
It lighted up the town for the moment like the sun, and so that 
shadows were strongly cast. Its nucleus was red as fire, while its 
tail spread out dimmer and whiter. It was a startling sight to 
the beholder. 

Recently, upwards of one hundred bakers of Madrid waited on 
the Constitutional alcaldes to represent that they would be obliged 
to raise the price of bread. The civil governor, considering this 
act a coalition, caused seven of the more influential bakers to be 
arrested, and ordered for trial. 

There is now residing in Trenton, N. J., an old gentleman, of 
French origin, named Peter Vansciver, aged ninety-nine years, 
who served in the army of the revolution under Washington, cast 
his first vote for the illustrious hero, and has ever since sustained 
the democratic party. Long may he live. 

The oldest church in Philadelphia is the Gloria Dei, which was 
erected in 1700 on the same site as its predecessor, which was built 
of logs, and served the double purpose of a place of worship and 
a defence against the Indians. Christ Church is where Washing- 
ton and Franklin worshipped. It was also at first a log building 
The present edifice was finished in 1753. 

According to a statistical work lately published on the con- 
sumption of Paris, the quantity of tobacco consumed in smoking 
in 1854, was nearly double that of 1849, and that of cigars five 
times as much ; whilst that of snuff, on the contrary, presgnted a 
marked diminution, It is calculated that the number of smokers 
in Paris, including the garrison, is about 420,0u0, 

The New York Express says the failure in silk worms in France, 
the inundations about Lyons, ete., have made silks and robes enor- 
mously dear this year for our fashionable ladies—but, nevertheless, 
they buy and groan, and groan and buy, about as freely as ever. 
Nothing less than $40 can bring out of the shops anything like a 
fashionable robe—but about as many as ever are fr 

It has been officially announced in Great Britain that the mam- 
moth steamship Great Eastern will be launched about the middle 
of April next, Her first trip will be to Portland, where ample 
wharves are building for her accommodation. Portland cannot 
but reap a harvest out of an event which will attract thousands of 
people thither to witness the astonishing proportions of this levia- 
than steamer. 

At the state prison, New Jersey, Isaac Fuller, a convict, recently 
tried to break out, [t was ut once determined to iron and contine 
him in the dungeon; but on attempting to do so, he was found 
armed with a sharp knife, with which he threatened to kill any one 
who attempted to enter, It was finally found necessary to shoot 
him, and one of the keepers shot and wounded him in the hands. 
ae then surrendered, and was taken to the dungeon and chained 


In the city of London, one of the conditions of a license to keep 
a tavern is, that the keeper shall, without pay, cook and salt a 
piece of meat for any person desiring it done. Any particular in- 
dividual can step into a butcher’s, pick out his steak, and see it 
cooked. ‘The only reward of the publican for his fire, labor, and 
salt, is the chance of selling a glass of “ ‘alf and ’alf”’ of ale to the 
beef-eater. The gratuitous part of the operation has been pro- 
vided for by law for hundreds of years. 

Clara Schumann, the distinguished pianist, during her late visit 
to England, was invited to a very fashionable Loudon house, and 


being requested to play, seated herself for the purpose. Ami 
loud talking, she began simply to prelude, thinking to command 
attention ; but yainly; the noise kept on. ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men,”’ said she, “if my performance annoys you, pray tell me—I 
am ready to stop.”’ Silence ensued. ‘They listened and applaud- 
ed; otherwise, they would doubtless haye applauded without 
The 8t. Lawrence American of Ogdensburg, says: “ The 
pheop we ever saw was on board the steamer Northerner, 


on her passage from Kingston to this port. He was two years old, 
and weighed three hundred and fifteen pounds. He was an im- 
ported sheep, and was exhibited at the Provincial Fair at Kings- 
ton. A gebtieoman from Vermont had purchased him, and was 
taking him home. The price paid was R3i5—o dollar a pound 
for mutton! What think ye of that, farmers of St. Lawrence ? 
He was as large as a steer.’ 


Foreign Items. 


by the poor of Vienna 725 horses. 

A comparison of the figures of the last return of the Bank of 
England shows a decrease in the bullion of nearly £380,000, instead 
of the enormous increase stated by the European Times in its 
money article. 

Two well-known but | lost portraits have just turned up in 
England—that of Milton, by Faithorne, and that of Dryden, by 
Kneller,—both are in the collection of a country gentieman in 
Hertfordshire. 

The Univers confirms the intelligence given some days ago to 
the effect that the Sultan has presented to the Emperor ef the 
French the sanctuary and ch of St. Anne, held by the Turks 
since the capture of Jerusalem by Suitan Saladin. 

A monster gun is being made at the Mersey steel and iron 
works at Liverpool. The barrel will be 15 feet long, 27 inches in 
diameter at the muzzle, and 44 inches at the breach. It will have 
a bore of 13 inches, and will carry a shot of 302 pounds. 

The Shah of Persia has just founded a military college, for the 
instruction of young officers. The instruction consists of mathe- 
matics, drawing of plans, the principles of the military art, and 
the French language ; for, strange to say, all the words of com- 
mand are given in French. 

A terrible accident recently occurred in London. The Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon, Baptist preacher, was speaking in Concert Hall, 
Surry Gardens, when some thieves raised the cry of fire, causing 
the audience to rush towards the doors, and several persons were 
trampled to death. 


Sands of Gold. 


-++. It is not by concealing what is wrong, that anything right 


‘can be accomplished.—Landor. 


«+++ The only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue: the only 
lasting treasure, truth.— Cowper. 

.. Music is the child of prayer, the companion of religion.— 
Chateaubriand. 

..+. The imagination of men is often the refuge of their preju- 
dices.— Tudleyrand. 

.... The exaltation of talent, as it is called, above virtue and 
religion, is the curse of the age.— Channing. 

-+++ The wave of prosperity had risen up to his very lips, and 
its ripples were forever breaking there in a succession of easy 
smiles.— Miss Warner. 

..-- Paradox is dear to most people; it bears the appearance 
of originality, but is usually the talent of the superficial, the per- 
verse, and the obstinate. —Landor. 

.... Amongst the instrumentalities of love and peace, surely 
there can be no sweeter, softer, more etfective voice than that of 
gentle, peace-breathing music. —Llihu Burrit. 

.... To cure us of our immoderate love of gain, we should 
seriously consider how many goods there are that money will not 
purchase, and these the best; and how many evils there are that 
money will not remedy, and these the worst.— Cudtun. 

«+s. Every human feeling is greater and larger than the excit- 
ing cause, a proof that man is designed for a higher state of exis- 
tence ; and this is deeply implied in music, in which there is always 
something more and beyond the immediate ex pression.— Coleridge. 


—— 


Joker's Budget. 


The most potent labor-saving machine is a large fortune left by 
your aunt, 

An old bachelor’s latest —Ladies wear corsets from instinct—a 
natural love of being squeezed. 

A gentleman once asked a lady of his acquaintance, “ What 
are you making, Miss Knapp?” ‘ Knapp-sacks,” was the reply. 

Women will never be punctual. They scorn the “charms ’ 
that hang to a watch chain.— Punch. 

Which causes us the most bother—the mails or the females ¢ 
The latter keep us writing letters all the time, while the former 
never deliver them. 

“ What does your husband deal in, marm?”’ “ He deals cards 
chiefly, sir.” ‘‘ Well, the de’il will be apt to get him when the 
last trump is played.” 

Whatever we may think of woman’s right to vote and legislate, 
there can be no disputing her right to bare arms, and the prettier 
the better and more irresistible. This is a right descended from 
Mother Eve. 

Precarious.—“‘ How is your husband this afternoon, Mrs. 
Squiggs.” ‘“ Why, the doctor says as how as, if he lives till the 
mornin’, he shall have some hopes of him; but if he don’t, he 
must give him up.” 

The Boston Chronicle corrects the following amusing typogra owl 
cal blunder :—‘‘ We tried yesterday to say that christendom had 
denied pants, and all that sort of thing, to woman. The types 
made us say decreed. Perhaps the types were right.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Fumily Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, ‘prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER POR THE MILLION, 
and a weleame visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements aro 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of rag MiMMore 
0128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceods that of any othur 


weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of * Battou’s PicragtaL.” 
copies sent when desired. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subseribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
sirteenth copy gratia. 


Que copy of Tue Piva ov OUR and one copy of Battov's 

84 perannum. Published every Saruapay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Masa. 

WHotesats Agents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Honry Taylor, 111 Balthaare Street, Balti- 
more; A. ©. Bagley, 108 Vine Street, between 4th and Sth, Cincinaati; J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; B. K. Woodward, corner 4th and Ches- 
nut Streets, St. Louls; Samuel Ringgold, Loulsville, Ky.; Wallace, Austen & 
Buel, 25 Clark Btroet, Chicago, 
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